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WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


NE of President Arthur’s last official acts was to present to 
Congress the Second Annual Report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and to congratulate the country upon “the success of its 
labors”; his Democratic suecessor has been pronounced in his 
written approval of civil service reform ; and in his reappointments 
of Postmaster Pearson and Postmistress Thompson has given heroic 
proof that the movement may count on support, in the spirit as 
well as the letter, from President Cleveland. 

The time is opportune, therefore, for a review of what gain, if 
any, has accrued to the cause of self-supporting women during the 
past two years through the progress of civil service reform. 

In a number of the Bazar for 1884 we considered this question 
in the light of the First Report of the National Commission, and 
found that although “the law” was explicit and just toward wo- 
men, “custom,” represented by the various “ appointing powers” 
of the numerous departments, was not easily stirred out of the 
beaten track, and that, in the words of Mr. Silas Burt, “it is diffi- 
cult to secure the selection of women even when certified as fit 
under the civil service rules.” 

During the present administration civil service reform has with 
increasing favor commended itself, not only to all intelligent Fed- 
eral officials, but to disinterested Republican and Democratic office- 
holders in the two important States of New York and Massachu- 
setts; nay, so strong a hold has it secured in Senatorial circles 
that a bill has just been introduced into the United States Senate 
providing for the old age of faithful civil servants of over twenty 
years’ service. 

Besides the thirty thousand and odd places which under Federal, 
State, and municipal regulations are at present controlled by civil 
service rules, there is an immense number which in a few years 
must come under honest and business-like rules, for more than a 
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dozen States are agitating the advisability of inaugurating the 
merit system throughout their departments ; and both national and 
State commissions already organized urge its extension, so as to 
include within its action all places below the rank of chiefs of 
bureaus, 

Why should women be excluded from this rapidly widening 
field of honest work ? 

From the latest official data available it appears that women who 
have applied for examination have kept up the high average of 
those who came forward during the first year of the reform; but 
although over twenty-seven per cent. of the successful candidates 
for place in the departmental service in Washington have been wo- 
men, they have formed “less than one-sixth of the appointees... 
and very few women are appointed in either the postal or customs 
service.” In the State of New York there are less than a score of 
women in Class I. (which includes generally all “clerkships” in 
schedule B, such as “ clerks, copyists, book-keepers, recorders, and 
others rendering clerical service,” whose compensation is under 
$2500 a year), although there are many hundreds of such positions. 

That “custom” and the “appointing powers” still discriminate 
against the employment of women in government service seems 


evident, and the modus operandi of such discrimination—perfectly | 


legal in its action—can be illustrated by an incident which oc- 
curred in the city where the writer lives. At an examination for 
post-office clerks, A. B.,a gradtiate of the high-school, passed first, 
his average being 96.65. Within the week following the examina- 
tion two requisitions were made on the commission by the post- 
master, who each time selected from the four names supplied men 
below A. B. in marks; on the third requisition A. B. was appointed 
a “substitute clerk” (who is only paid for the time employed), and 
declined to serve, considering he was unjustly treated in being 
given a temporary place while those whom he had distanced in 
marks were given permanent $600 clerkships, and of course placed 
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in the line of promotion. Let us imagine A. B. a woman, and we 
see at once how, without evading the law, an appointing power can 
“ sort out” eligible women. 

Does the Civil Service Commission intend to exonerate itself 
from any participation in conscious or unconscious exclusion of 
women from government service, and at the same time to make 
a quasi-apology for the “appointing powers,” when it says in both 
of its last two reports: “It is now generally recognized that wo. 
men can successfully perform the duties of many of the subordi 
nate places under government. In many cases they have shown 
eminent fitness for the places they have held, and high qualities 
in their work. There is simple justice in allowing them to com- 
pete for the public service, and to receive appointments when, in 
fair competition, they have shown superior merit. But the deter 
mination of the question whether a woman or a man shall be se- 
lected to fill any given vacancy must be left, under the law as it 
existed before the Civil Service Act, to the appointing officer, who 
alone knows the conditions, and who is responsible for the suc 
cessful administration of his office. The commission can do no 
more than send the names of the sex asked for.” 

The courtesy of a number of women whose faithful services in 
the departments at Washington entitle their evidence to consider- 
ation permits the writer to state, on the authority of a majority of 
those to whom she applied, that civil service reform has increased 
women’s opportunities ; and that when promotions are made, com- 
petent women clerks are not passed over in favor of male em- 
ployés. “There is no discrimination on account of sex, but choice 
in view of surroundings and the needs of the service.” 

Bui—a large minority gives evidence which may be crystallized 
somewhat as follows: Civil service reform has made no difference 
in women’s opportunities for government clerkships; in raising 
the standard for both men and women it has left the percentage 
of opportunity for appointment about the same as it was before, 
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as the women passed well at examinations; but 
men are unfairly promoted over women, the rules 
allow it, and “it must be expected, as women do 
not vole.” There are various bureaus where more 
women could be advantageously employed. They 
are much more efficient as counters, and when al- 
lowed, exercise as much judgment, and are as rapid 
and accurate as men. Some of the best clerks in 
the departments are women ; and where a woman 
is a good clerk, she is a far better clerk than the 
ave rage man. 

Can we find no explanation for this decided 
difference of opinion between those best placed 
to judge equitably? A sentence in one of the 
answers seems to suggest a clew: “ Many women 
are not good clerks, and the same is true of men; 
but we unfortunately are judged as a class, while 
men are judged as individuals ; hence the discrim- 
ination against us.” 

Here we meet the same old prejudice against 
which Colonel Higginson so deftly tilted in one 
of his “ Women and Men” papers: “No matter 
what a clever woman does, the stupidest man has 
always discernment enough to think of something 
she has not done.” By this antiquated reasoning 
competent women clerks are regarded as excep- 
tions to the rule—that rule which applied to wo- 
men as a class, justly, alas! marks t'vem off as 
the victims of no training, or bad training. The 
fair and thoughtful “appointing power” under- 
stands that civil service examinations protect 
him from having inefficient and unworthy women 
thrust on him for appointment, but the great 
majority of chiefs of bureaus (like the great ma- 
jority of men—and women too—in the outside 
business world) are too busy and routine-bound 
to be either fair or thoughtful, and, being men, 
“usually favor the man’s appointment.” An in- 
stance given by “ one who knows” will illustrate, 
and excuse to some extent, a man’s natural bias 
for a male clerk. A stenographer in one of the 
departments about to resign his place for outside 
employment said regretfully to a woman fellow- 
stenographer in the line of promotion: “I am 
sorry you cannot have this place; you are per- 
fectly competent to do all the work connected 
with it, but, you know, you couldn’t say to a Sen- 
ator, for instance, if one came in the absence of 
your chief, ‘Good-morning, Mr. Senator; what 
can I do for you to-day?” The place was given 
to a man who would probably have found it difti- 
cult to pass the examination in either spelling or 
grammar, but he was quick and useful. To quote 
this same authority, “If the civil service law is 
carried out as it should be, then faithful and ca- 
pable men and women will work side by side, 
sharing an equal responsibility and receiving equal 
pay for an equal amount of work” (italics ours). 
The average pay for women clerks is about $950 
a year, that of men about $1400. There have 
been lately two promotions of women in the In- 
terior Department to $1800 clerkships. More 
women have been promoted to $1200 and $1400 
clerkships under the present than under former 
administrations, and “a woman has been made 
secretary to the House Library Committee at a 
man’s pay of $6 per diem.” Such instances are 
good omens for the future; but women should 
understand that numerically, under a just admin- 
istration of the merit system, they may look for 
a much wider opening in the civil service of the 
States and cities than can ever be possible in the 
national service. For instance, again to quote the 
national commission : “ The appointments which 
would fall to the women applicants of 
within the next six months, supposing the ap- 
pointments to continue to be made at the rate of 
the past year, and to be equally divided between 
the sexes, would be only two; but the number of 
women from that State who have passed the ex- 
aminations and now stand on the register of eli- 
gibles is thirty-nine, or more than nineteen times 
the number of those who can hope for appoint- 
ment, even if as many women were appointed as 
men ;” whereas the commission states plainly in 
its last report that “six times as many men as 
women are requested by the departments for ap- 
pointment, and the commission has no authority 
whatever on the subject.” In the State of New 
York, however, there are hundreds of clerkships 
for which women should be eligible fairly; the 
same is true of Massachusetts, or indeed any State 
that adopts the merit system; and now is the 
time, when that system is beginning to crystal- 
lize into order in several of our States, for women 
to ask for their just proportion of public service. 
The third report of the Massachusetts Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, issued January, 1887, states 
“that the clerical service of Massachusetts and 
her cities is open under civil service rules to both 
sexes, It has long been proved that for many of 
the clerical positions in the public service women 
are at least as well qualified as men y 
these positions during the year (1886) seventeen 
(17) women and twenty-seven (27) men were ap- 
pointed.” These places are rewards of merit, 
which women who have passed intelligently 
through our public schools, and who belong to 
that increasing class of responsible and respect- 
able human beings known as “self-supporting 
women,” should turn their attention to, and jit 
themselves to fill. 

Not a day passes but some prejudice against 
women filling clerical and business positions melts 
away before their proved efficiency and value. A 
woman who has overcome this unwillingness of 
men to employ women clerks writes some sound 
advice, which must commend itself to our judg- 
ment, and, furthermore, point out to us the sure 
direction in which to look for advance. “As 
women fit themselves for business, and prove ef- 
ficient, they find less and less difficulty in obtain- 
ing positions, since public sentiment and practice 
have overcome prejudice and given opportunity 
to women constantly to raise the standard of their 
own efficiency, thereby forcing recognition and 
final occupancy of responsible positions.....As 
woman’s value in the business world is recog- 
nized, room for her labor will be created. Un- 











fortunately a minority only are fitted for places 
of large responsibility.” There seems no doubt 
that the employment of women in the civil service 
will slowly increase. Exactly how and why the 
merit system will help women clerks is clearly 
shown by the following extract from a letter of 
Mr. Charles Lyman, Chief Examiner of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Commission: “The civil ser- 
vice law and rules, and the practice of the com- 
mission under them, reduce to a minimum the op- 
portunities of appointing officers in the depart- 
ments at Washington to make selections for other 
than business reasons, with results greatly to the 
advantage of the public service; and although 
there may be at present some discrimination 
against women, yet I think ultimately the results 
will be as much to their advantage as to that of 
the public service.” And so “the world moves,” 
in spite of ignorance and doubt. 
CATHERINE BaLDWIN. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiusTraten WEEKLY. 

In the number for February 8 is given the first 
of a series of short articles under the general title of 
HEROES AND MARTYRS OF INVENTION. 

By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE. 

The subject of this article is LaurENcE CosTER, 





| the discoverer of type printing. 


In the same number is an article by LizuTRNaNnt 
Freperick ScuwatKa, called “A Hunt for a 
Young Antelope,” with an illustration by FREDERIC 
REMINGTON. 

Mrs. Lituiz’s serial story, “ The Colonel's Mo- 
ney,” is continued, as also is Mr. MunkirtRick’s 
amusing tale,“ The Hurrishoffer.” 

The illustrations in this number are by Diet- 
man, Remineton, C. J. Taytor, Mrs, SHepHerp, 
Miss McDxrnort, etc. 
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THE HIGH HAT AND THE 
STAGE. 

T is readily acknowledged that the wo- 

men at theatres and operas are as much 
discommoded by each other’s high hats 
and bonnets as the men who are present, 
and even frequently much more so, since 
men, by the greater amount of unconven- 
tionality which is allowed to them, have 
much more freedom of movement than wo- 
men, and can accommodate themselves to 
the crevices between the bodies and dra- 
peries and accessories in front of them in a 
manner that women find it both difficult 
and inelegant to follow, while their superior 
stature enables them to see over the top of 
many an obstruction which presents a dead 
wall to the women beside them. Itis men 
also who usually have the two outside seats 
upon the aisle in every row, where they at- 
tain almost absolute freedom, let what will 
be in the seat in front of them. 

Yet a curious observation offers itself to 
notice in the circumstance that when the 
big Gainsborough hats—the large ones al- 
most of the circumference of a cart wheel— 
were worn, loaded with nodding and stir- 
ring and sweeping feathers, worn generally 
by the very young and very pretty, and fill- 
ing the view not so much in an up and down 
direction as in one from side to side, the ex- 
clamation against them was but very sel- 
dom and gently heard, when taken into 
comparison with that now raised, loud and 
long and vociferous, concerning its success- 
ors, the high hat and bonnet. Yet those 
charming creations of the milliner’s art, 
beautiful in picture and altogether pleas- 
ing on the street, when worn in the the- 
autre completely and utterly extinguished 
all view of the scene upon the stage for 
the average woman behind them, or for any 
woman but a giantess. But a man of the 
ordinary height of his sex was not particu- 
larly troubled by these huge hats, because 
he did not need to dodge this way and that 
in order to get his view through the inter- 
stices the broad brims and gracefully droop- 
ing plumes afforded; he could see over 
them. 

But the hat of this year, the high hat, 
where the milliner would imitate with her 
aspiring and bristling wired bows of rib- 
bon the heaven-soaring wings and feathers 
that many regard as forbidden to them, ei- 
ther by principle or prejudice—the high hat 
is one that no man can see over, and hine 
ille lachryme ! 

Of course other women—women not wear- 
ing that one particular and especial offend- 
ing hat—sympathize with the man who 
tinds his view obstructed by it; they would 
perhaps sympathize more to the purpose 
if, in the time of their own obstructed 
view, the exclamation bad been more pro- 
nounced. But no matter for that now: 
they overlook the past; they acknowledge 

that the wickedness of taking the sight out 
of other people’s eyes is almost equal to that 
of taking the bread out of other people’s 
mouths; and they are, to a woman, perfect- 
ly willing that all women—but themselves 
—shall go to the theatre without their hats. , 
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For their own part, they cannot stay to 
dress their hair in suitable style for its ex- 
hibition every time they think of going to 
the theatre; it may be impossible also to 
dress their hair anyway without making a 
coiffure whose height shall put the bonnet 
itself toshame, in order to hide the pet thin— 
not to say bald—spot, or the one gray lock, 
or the addition of false locks, or the peculiar 
defect, whatever it may be, that the kindly 
bonnet covers and conceals; they had as 
lief stay at home, moreover, as have to hold 
their bonnets on their knees all the even- 
ing—their best bonnets, too, forgetting all 
about them in exciting moments—and liable 
to have them crushed and ruined by the in- 
comers and out-goers all around them; and 
still further, if they are suburban or out- 
skirt people, and dependent on a certain 
train or street car, they have no time to 
hunt up an anteroom and return a check, 
and wait for hat and wrap to be selected 
from a whole roomful of hats and,wraps. 
And in addition to all this, the theatre, they 
know, is full of draughts, and they have 
been used to a head-covering, and they have 
no mind for the rheumatisms and neuralgias 
and catarrhs that must follow the removal 
of the amount of clothing to which they are 
accustomed, even when that amount is only 
an accustomed bonnet. 

It is true they have heard it said that the 
theatre will present a much finer and gayer 
appearance, a closer resemblance to a blos- 
soming parterre of flowers, with the bonnet- 
less faces all clustered together; they do 
not recognize the importance of this, possi- 
bly, but they remember, it may be, theatres 
in London, and think rather that anything 
else is true—theatres where women, dressed 
in all outlandish year-before-last styles, 
were quite as they should be if their heads 
were bare, and their bosoms too. Just to 
the contrary of any such statement, they 
think a beautiful hat, with its flowers and 
plumes and tinsels and ribbons, adds im- 
measurably to the blossom-like and gay ef- 
fect of the house; and they know that the 
satisfaction of their own eyesight would 
miss greatly all the lively beauty of their 
friends’ bonnets, were their friends so un- 
selfish, so careful of the rights and comforts 
of others, as to take them off. 

Still, there is one condition on which they, 
even they themselves, will gc bareheaded 
to the theatre, will compromise on a Spanish 
lace scarf about the head, on a low bonnet, 
on a Marie Stuart cap, on nothing. They 
will take the time and trouble to dress their 
hair before going, they will offer themselves 
an oblation to curiosity to the extent of let- 
ting the women behind them gloat over the 
special defect of their eked-out backhair, 
they will hold their best hats in the lap the 
evening long, they will sacrifice the last 
scene of the play, be it the fires of Woden 
playing about Brunhilda, for the sake of 
getting to the check-room in time to find 
their cloaks and reach the cars; they will 
meet any and every demand in relation to 
the high hat—as we say—on one condition. 
The condition is far simpler than anything 
proposed to them. It is meiely that the 
male part of the audience shall keep their 
seats throughout the action of the play, that 
they shall not be allowed to go stepping and 
striding and pushing and squeezing past the 
feminine part of the audience im order to 
go out between the acts, obliging every wo- 
man either to be stepped over, or else to 
gather her cloak, her furs, her scarf, her 
muff, her programme, her opera-glass, and 
erect herself and push back her seat, and 
clutch her properties again and hold them 
breathless for another rise when the miscre- 
ants come back and oblige her to do it all 
over again, and have their breath blown in 
her face the while. ‘These women say, then, 
that when managers make a regulation 
obliging men who wish to go out between 
the acts to take certain seats by themselves, 
they will acquiesce in one obliging them to 
sit without their bonnets; and it is their be- 
lief that when no man in the theatre forces 
a lady to endure this annoyance and out- 
rage, every lady in the house will be will- 
ing to leave her bounet at home, 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
AN ENGLISH SOCIAL STUDY. 
T is not strange that Mr. Walter Besant’s new 
novel Zhe Children of Gibeon should be mak- 

ing some stir in England, for no novelist of that 
nation has ever touched social barriers with a 
hand at once so delicate and so daring. Even in 
America the book should have an influence, al- 
though social barriers among us are to those in 
England as a low hedge to a brick wall ten feet 
high, with broken bottles on the top; there im- 
passable, here easily stepped over. No matter; 
the lesson is essentially the same. 

The key to the whole story is the adoption by 
an English lady of the little daughter of a washer- 
woman, a child two years old, and bearing some 
resemblance to her own daughter, whose age is 
jnst the same. The lady, who is of high rank, 
dresses the children precisely alike, and keeps to 
herself the secret which is which. She changes 





her nurses, and shares the knowledge only with 
the family solicitor or legal adviser. The chil- 
dren soon forget all earlier associations, and the 
experiment is complete. The world knows the 
general circumstances, and the girls also know 
them; each knows that she is either Beatrice or 
Polly, but neither knows more. They do not 
look so much alike in growing up as in child- 
hood; but it is impossible to tell by the looks 
which is high-born and which low-born, Both 
call Lady Mildred mother. Meanwhile, to 
complicate the matter still farther—and perhaps, 
from the author’s side, to find a convenient lover 
for one of them by-and-by—Lady Mildred has se- 
cretly taken charge of the most promising son of 
the washer-woman, and given him an education, 
with a view to the profession of the law. At 
the age of twenty the two girls are introduced to 
him—to “our brother,” as they call him. To 
this they look forward with intense excitement. 
They try to imagine him a workman with a bag of 
tools, or the young Londoner of Punch, the ’Ar- 
ry of the streets. At last he approaches. ‘ Good 
heavens!” says a confidential friend of the family, 
who is in the deceit, “the creature is a gentle- 
man !” 

In both these members of the humble house- 
hold, therefore, Lady Mildred has achieved a tri- 
umph; the girls take delight in “our” brother; 
and his name is eminently conventional—Claude. 
It was really taken from Claude Duval, the high- 
wayman, but neither of the three knows that. 
Claude tells the girls for the first time that “ their” 
mother is in the almshouse and now blind, so that 
even she will not be able to know which is the 
rightful heir; he describes the others—Joe, the 
locksmith ; Sam, the school-master; Melenda, the 
independent seamstress. The sisters listen with 
breathless interest. Each is sure that it is she 
who is related to these people. Soon Lady Mil- 
dred lets them go to see “their” relations. The 
blind mother receives them with vexation and be- 
wilderment; the locksmith brother with good- 
natured indifference ; the school-master, who is a 
socialist, with patronizing superiority, as coming 
victims of the impending revolution; and the 
hard-worked sewing-girl treats them as enemies 
outright. Moved and touched by the condition 
of this sewing girl, one of the sisters—nobody 
knows which—resolves to subdue her distrust 
and study her life. Then comes the strongest 
and profoundest part of the book. This high- 
bred young lady—whether high-born or not does 
not yet appear—gets permission from Lady Mil- 
dred to take a room in the same house with the 
rebellious seamstress sister, and share her life, 
tempered by the expenditure of a little money. 
There she lives for weeks, actually face to face 
with sights and sounds such as she never before 
dreamed of, overcoming obstacles such as an 
American girl, however reared, can scarcely im- 
agine. 

She tries first to aid her possible sister and 
her two mates, all living together in one room, 
sewing fifteen hours a day, living on bread and 
tea only, and spending the evenings in the street. 
All are virtuous; but one is strong, hard, bitter- 
tempered ; another is beautiful and in peril; the 
third is in bed with spinal disease, but still sews. 
Little by little the new visitor tempers their lot 
and wins their hearts—all but the sturdy sister, 
if sister it be, who holds out long. Gradually 
she helps the whole vicinity, by her alms, 
her sweet face, and her music. Nobody helps 
her but a young physician and her possible bro- 
ther Claude, who keeps watch over her. By de- 
grees they transform the neighborhood, and she 
and her supposed brother Claude indulge in vis- 
ions of co-operative industries, and so on, which 
are not the strong point of the book, and are 
neither better nor worse than the average of these 
recurring visions. The strong point is the con- 
trast between the high-bred girl and these low 
conditions; and the climax is reached when she 
accidentally discovers, by certain birth-marks 
named by the blind mother in the workhouse, 
that she herself is not Polly, after all, but that 
she is Lady Beatrice, and that these people are 
not her kin. No matter, she keeps the secret, 
and works on. At last the truth is revealed on 
her twenty-first birthday, when she has gone 
home for a vacation, The only result of the 
revelation is that she finally marries Claude, 
whose father, the burglar, has returned from 
Australia, only to be happily drowned and got 
out of the way. 

The whole problem of the book, whether the 
author intended anything more or not, lies in the 
question whether the supposed situation is pos- 
sible. Would the identical training of itself con- 
vert such difference into such resemblance? Most 
thoughtful Americans would answer for our own 
society, “‘ Perfectly possible ; not altogether prob- 
able.” The adoption of children is far common- 
er here than in England, and the transformation 
of a family type far easier, even without adop- 
tion. Whoever returns to his birthplace to dwell, 
after many years of absence, is liable to find 
among the most pleasing and attractive young 
people in society the children of those whose par- 
ents he can remember as in a much humbler 
lot. When to this is added the influence of 
adoption, the transformation of Polly into Bea- 
trice is not impossible, hardly even improbable. 
I can remember striking instances where it has 
taken place. But I suspect that every one knows 
more instances where inheritance has been too 
strong for training; so that, although virtue has 
been secured, the refinement and the grace have 
not quite come with it; and I have observed that 
people of fifty are usually more cautious about 
adopting children than people of thirty. The 
doctrine of heredity has come in to take the place 
formerly occupied by the theory of aristocracy, 
and suggests some of the same results, Be 
this as it may, an American must rejoice to see 
so high a moral taught by one of the most popu- 
lar of English novelists ; and we have something 
to learn of it for ourselves, T. W. H. 
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FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR, 
By JULIET CORSON, 
LVIIL 

LTHOUGH the bulk of these articles is in- 
tended for the guidance of the mistress of 
the household, and is by her to be imparted to 
her help as suits the exigencies of occasions, cer- 
tain points may be touched upon which concern 
the servant as an individual. They may be re- 
peated to her in so far as they seem to apply, or 
the entire matter may be given her to read. 
First in importance is personal neatness: while 
it is happily the fact that the type of help which 
certain English novelists depict as the “slavy,” 
or general house-servant, is utterly unknown in 
America, the girl who does general housework is 
sometimes not only untrained in the performance 
of her duties, but quite unused to the appliances 
placed in her hands, and the methods of work 
she is expected to follow. Besides, in very crowd- 
ed quarters, and under careless habits of living, 
she may have grown indifferent to the sanitary 
routine of cleanliness, which becomes second na- 
ture, or is totally neglected, according to one’s 
surroundings. Therefore, the first care of the 
mistress should be to provide proper toilette ap- 
pliances, and see that at all seasons the tempera- 
ture of the servant’s sleeping-room permits their 
free use. It is simply absurd to say that such 
consideration would be wasted: even a child can 
be made to understand that untidy habits are in- 
tolerable ; no mistress need be obliged to have a 

slattern about her while the waters flow. 

It is more difficult for a general house-worker 
to be always tidy than for waitresses and upstairs 
servants, but it is by no means impossible. Much 
depends upon the management of the work ; 
when one person has it all to do the worst of it 
can be massed into one part of the day, for in- 
stance: except in the winter, when fuel has to be 
replenished all day long, the dirtiest part of the 
work could be done early in the morning, before 
the family are up, an old wrapper being worn, or 
the dress protected by a very large apron, and 
the hair shielded from dust by a cap or hand- 
kerchief—the handkerchief can easily be twisted 
into a turban entirely to cover the hair; or a 
large, loose cap made from a circle of thin cloth 
with a drawing-string run in about two inches 
from the edge, all around, thus forming a frill 
which effectually protects the short hair upon 
the neck and forehead. Such a cap can be put 
on over neatly dressed hair without disarranging 
it, just as a large apron or wrapper can be worn 
over the clean gown it is desirable to shield. 

A young housewife who believes in seeing that 
everything is always right in the kitchen has such 
loose wrappers, which she slips on over her gowns 
even after she is dressed for dinner, when she 
goes for her final inspection: two or three min- 
utes is time enough for her to throw off one in her 
room, and she reaches the dining-room as soon 
as the dinner. The early morning work might 
include the sifting of cinders, the trimming of 
lamps, cleaning of shoes, scouring of any un- 
used utensil, or of knives, tins, coppers, or brass- 
es, although the knives and utensils in general 
use can always be scoured when they are washed 
if any of the numerous white scouring soaps are 
used, which are now sold as cheaply as common 
soap; copper saucepans, for instance, which many 
house-keepers think difficult to keep clean, can 
be kept shining if they are filled with warm 
water after they are used, and then rubbed dur- 
ing the washing with a cloth well covered with 
white scouring soap. 

Knives with steel blades can be kept sharp as 
well as bright by rubbing them upon a board 
covered with emery cloth, or thinly dusted with 
powdered Bath-brick; if a brick is used, rub it 
several times up and down over the board until 
enough remains there to scour the knives; this 
is easier than rubbing the blades with cloth or 
potato dipped in the dust. If the blades are 
drawn the right way, the edges can be kept quite 
sharp. 

It is the scouring operations and the prepara- 
tion of certain vegetables which so often stain 
the hands; a little care will greatly modify this 
unsightliness ; very often in peeling vegetables 
the blade of the knife is allowed to come in con- 
tact with the forefinger; if the knife is held by 
the handle the vegetable juice upon the blade is 
less likely to stain the hand; if it is washed off 
directly the vegetables are pared, and especially 
if they are held under water while being peeled, 
the stain will be less. Certain acids act chem- 
ically upon the stain made by the contact of vege- 
tubles with the steel knife-blade; acetic acid or 
strong vinegar, a lemon, or a tomato, cut and 
rubbed on the hands, will remove much of the 
stain. A piece of pumice-stone should be kept 
in the soap dish, as well as a small brush; borax, 
which is very cheap, is as effectual as washing- 
soda in removing grease from dishes and sauce 
pans, while it keeps the hands in good condition. 

There is no reason why this ordinary care 
should not be given for appearance’ sake, espe- 
cially if the general servant attends the door and 
table. A dish of oatmeal or cornmeal or fine 
sand, or a piece of white Castile soap, should be 
kept ready for use; five cents’ worth of any of 
these things would last a month. 

If a little borax is put into the water used for 
washing dishes, both dishes and hands will be 
the better for it. A cloth or soft brush should 
be used for washing potatoes, beets, or any root 
which is to be cooked without peeling. The 
pods or shells of green peas should be washed 
before shelling them, and the hands; then the 
flavor of the peas need not be impaired by subse- 
quent washing before they are cooked. Toma- 
toes which are to be served raw should either be 
washed and carefully wiped before they are sliced, 
or they shonld be thrown for a moment into 
scalding hot water, when the skin can easily be 
stripped off. 

When the constant wetting of the hands rough- 





ens them, and even makes them chap as in win- 
ter, the pain and unsightliness can be overcome 
by rubbing them every night with mutton tallow. 
The surplus fat of mutton, melted by gentle heat 
and cooled in a small cup or mould, has unequalled 
healing properties, These points are far from 
trivial; there is no reason why the pains of work 
should not be overcome as well as its difficulties. 

This brings up the question of labor-saving de- 
vices, There are many mechanical contrivances 
of this kindywhich are very helpful in households 
where service is scant. But while of great use 
in intelligent hands, they often come to grief for 
lack of understanding. House-keepers should 
always be sure that such things are well enough 
understood by help to save them from destruc- 
tion. As a rule the general house-servant is 
young, and whether she comes from some rural 
neighboring locality, from some small village or 
farm in another country, or from the tenement 
district of a city, the chances are that the methods 
and utensils of work in a house with the so-called 
modern improvements may at first confuse and 
even impede her. Even girls brought up in pros- 
perous working-men’s families do not have at 
home the same things to work with that are com- 
mon in private establishments where the more 
elaborate labor-saving utensils are part of the 
outfit. 

Be it repeated, that all mechanical devices 
should be made clear to the help, or else their 
use forbidden. Then the daily or special use of 
the ordinary utensils, dishes, and general house- 
fittings should be explained ; then the fact made 
clear that such articles as brooms, dusters, towels, 
etc., are expected to last a certain time, and not 
to disappear inopportunely. The fact should be 
emphasized that broken dishes or glasses must 
not be concealed, but spoken of at once ; and in 
the outset a clear understanding should be had 
that undue breakage from carelessness must be 
replaced by the party causing it. If the servant 
is inexperienced, the mistress should explain that 
pouring very hot food or liquid into glass or 
delicate china is likely to crack it; that putting 
dishes in the oven checks the glaze and discolors 
them; that a piece may be wiped out of a thin 
tumbler or the stem of a goblet or wine-glass 
snapped by the rough or careless use of a coarse 
wet towel; that using fine knives near the fire, 
for frying, destroys their temper ; that to leave a 
teakettle or saucepan empty on the stove is to 
ruin it. In fine, the list of things by which an 
intelligent house-keeper can shield her unin- 
formed assistant from disaster is limited only by 
her own experience, That it is not worth while 
to try to teach a girl such things is an idea to be 
scouted by all but pessimists; and a pessimist 
never can be a success as a house-keeper or 
home-maker. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING MILLINERY. 
STRAW BONNETS. 

‘QE earliest importations of spring millinery 

at the wholesale houses show small bonnets 
and round hats of medium sizes, with closely 
rolled brims of varied shapes. The small bon- 
nets remain slender, with high narrow trimmings, 
but they may be of close cottage shape rounded 
at the ears or slightly pointed or tilted above the 
forehead to admit a face garniture, or else they 
are provided with a coronet. The coronet is the 
most novel feature, and may be merely a revers 
of the straw, or it may be of beads, or of velvet 
trimmed with beads, or else it may be entirely of 
fine flowers massed together without foliage. Plain 
Milan straws and fancy braids closely plaited or 
in open lace-like designs make up the bulk of 
the importations, and are often seen in one bon- 
net, the brim being of fancy braid, and the crown 
plain Milan, or else this plan is reversed. There 
are also Neapolitan straws, especially liked in 
black, and made up in stripes with jet gimp. 
Satin straws are much used ifi ‘colors, and there 
are fine Tuscan braids arranged in rows from the 
front of the bonnet backward, forming.a succes- 
sion of V’s in the crown. Sometimes these braids 
are set edgewise in rows alternating with rows of 
narrow jet gimp, just as the all-black bonnets are 
made of crinoline braid with beaded gimp. All 
the new colors described last week are repeated 
in the straw bonnets, hence they are to be chosen 
to match dresses in all the new blue, brown, and 
green shades, while those of the soft old rose 
shades, the Charles X. pink, the reddish or ma- 
hogany shades, and the dull red tints called by 
French milliners vernis de Japan will be used 
with various dresses of black or white lace, or 
of écru, cream, or Suéde colors. 


SOME LOWER-CROWNED BONNETS. 


An inclination is shown to make lower soft 
crowns of silk, of lace, and of beads for bonnets 
with straw or beaded brims, a fashion that may 
prove popular for the theatre. These are hand- 
kerchief crowns in soft easy folds, with some of 
the corners turned up in points in front. They 
are made of surah wrought with beads, or of 
repped silk of rich quality yet very soft, and also 
of lace. A pretty model has a jet brim with a 
white silk surah crown embroidered with fine jet 
beads. Points and knots of the surah are erect 
in front of the crown, with also some jet leaves 
held by a bow of white ribbon velvet. Another 
low bonnet worn without strings has a brown 
plaited straw brim rolled back as a coronet, with 
a crown of soft brown faille. This is also point- 
ed and knotted in front, and held by two long 
daggers of jet and amber thrust in the left side. 
Jet beads are set in clusters in the brown straw 
revers coronet, and thus black and brown make 
up the entire bonnet. Black lace crowns are 
laid over colored tulle as a transparent, notably 
over heliotrope, green, and old rose, and the tulle 
is bouillonné on a wire frame, making a very light 
bonnet. White lace crowns are with jet and col- 
ored beaded brims, 








ROUND HATS, 


The round hats have high crowns tapering 
slightly, with the brim very long in front, short at 
the back, and rolled close and high on the sides. 
The projecting front of the brim shades the eyes 
well, but the sides and back are not protected ; 
sometimes one side has the brim curving half- 
way up the crown, while the other side is not 
nearly so high, and the back is almost brimless. 
Suéde, écru, and brown shades are most largely 
imported in Milan hats, but other colors are shown, 
and many have the fairly high crown of the plain 
Milan, while the brim is of some fancy braid. If 
the brim is plain, it is smoothly faced with vel- 
vet, or covered with beads, and the front of the 
crown is almost hidden by an évenéail, or fan, of 
faille, laid in folds spreading out downward, or 
else there are loops er jadders of bows of ribbon 
up the front, and clusters of ostrich tips on one 
side or down the back, Many pointed ends of 
doubled ribbon form the high front bows of hats, 
and two colors of ribbon are used in contrast, as, 
for instance, brown and old-rose ribbons trim a 
hat of old-rose straw (plain Milan), which has 
deeper rose velvet facing the widely turned-up 
sides of the brim. 
ed ends of each kind of ribbon stand high in 
front, and the ribbons are doubled to form a 
band around the crown. On each side back of 
the loops are two sharp slender wings, one old 
rose and the other brown, Some lower-crowned 
hats are shown round like the English turbans, 
with the entire brim rolled evenly. There are 
also dress hats of lace with colored velvets and 
jetted side pieces, one side being nearly concealed 
by the wide jetted curved brim. These are hand- 
some in the new flamant velvets, and the duller 
reddish tints like mahogany, or with the new 
green shades, absinthe, renaissance, etc. 


NET, GAUZE, AND LACE, 


Many kinds of net as diaphanous as tulle are 
imported with stripes, bars, dashes, or in plain 
meshes, to be puffed on wire as entire bonnets, 
or to be drawn over flowers as a veil. The square- 
meshed nets are again shown, and these, with the 
barred and striped silk-mousseline and the Cham- 
béry gauzes, will be made up in loops and rosettes 
along with the ribbons, as puffs instead of velvet 
around the front of the bonnet, and also in a 
full puff down the middle of the bonnet, across 
the top and down the crown. The finest black 
laces imitate Chantilly thread designs, and will 
again be used in barbes for making a large fan 
bow on top of bonnets that otherwise have no 
lace about them, and there are also wide strings 
made of two rows of lace sewed together on their 
straight edges. The embroidered laces are re- 
peated in pointed patterns in black, white, and 
cream shades. An old-rose chip capote with red 
mousseline ribbon crossed on the top and as 
strings has for its high trimming a fan of black 
lace, held in place by jet crescent pins. The 
coronet of this bonnet is made up of tiny red 
flowers stripped from their stems and massed 
in rows. Barbes and scarfs of cream white Ori- 
ental lace form the high-looped bow and the soft 
edge of the brim of a black Neapolitan bonnet, 
which is striped with narrow jet braid from front 
to back. Long stalks of flowers shading from 
white to the new anemone colors of red-purple 
are placed erect in the lace loops. 


BEADS AND ORNAMENTS, 


Jet beads and colored jets, as they are called, 
will be largely used for coronets, side pieces, 
wings, and crowns, and alsoin very narrow gimps, 
scarcely half an inch wide, used to stripe the 
straws, or to decorate velvet coronets, or sepa- 
rate puftings of tulle. The beads take their tone 
from the coloring of the bonnet generally, though 
the black jets promise to be used with almost all 
colors. The entire bonnets of fine beads strung 
in pretty lace-like designs are shown in great va- 
riety, and the bead trimmings are also as light 
as lace, and in wing and leaf shapes. Large 
balls and crescents of open designs are made of 
beads as the heads of gilt or shell pins, and there 
are stilettoes, oars, daggers, and many slender 
buckles and clasps of similar beads. Small pins 
with jet heads are used as if pinning on the 
trimmings of ribbon, silk, or lace, and are left 
conspicuous, as genuine pins are not, 


FLOWERS, FEATHERS, AND RIBBONS. 


Flowers will be largely used on bonnets, and 
feathers on round hats. Small fine flowers are 
chosen for a coronet, or else for a slight face 
trimming just inside the top of the brim. The 
montures for outside of the front form a high 
slender cluster of long stalks, with flat pieces for 
one side or for both made of the smallest blos- 
soms without leaves thickly set together. The 
cluster with stems may be of roses, poppies, or 
artemisias in the old-rose shades, or in the bright 
Charles X. pink which goes so well with black, 
or in the many purple shades of lilac, heliotrope, 
anemone, etc.; only one or two of the full blos- 
soms are used, but the long stems hold buds part- 
ly blown or else still wrapped in their green 
calyces. Primroses, daffodils, jonquils, and but- 
ter-cups on nodding stems are the yellow flowers 
most seen, while for touches of green are great 
stalks of mignonette and aigrettes of slender 
grasses and leaves. Gay tulips and zinias nod 
on long stems, and there are thistles in every 
stage of growth, with also catkins and pussy- 
willows. The fancy feathers shown are made up 
of the breasts and wings of birds, while slender 
aigrettes are largely imported in all the new col- 
ors. There is a decided effort to restore ostrich 
tips to favor for hats, and also the half-long 
plumes; these are shown in single shades and 
in several tones of one color. French milli- 
ners use wings and tips on hats, while there are 
bonnets that combine marabout, ostrich, and 
aigrette feathers in one cluster for trimmings. 
The Paris milliners show equal favor for plain- 





Two long loops and two point- | 








edged and looped-edge T ibbons of mousseline, taf. 
feta, and gauze 
largely 


Velvet ribbons are not very 
imported, and satin appears only ag 
stripes or bars, or as the reverse side of double. 
faced ribbons. The trimming widths are Nos. 12 
and 16, or thirty lines, as dealers say, 


measuring 
about two and one-half 


inches ; there are also 
many wider ribbons imported, some in plaids and 
stripes that will answer for handkerchief crowns 
if they become popular. 


SPRING JACKETS. 


Jackets for the street are made of barred or 
striped cloths of dark colors, or of the favorite 
Suéde and tan shades that 
the spring, and are 


are always used in 
now worn with a variety of 
Both double and single breasted jackets 
will be worn, and many are 
full, broad, and 


sharply pointed. 


dresses. 
completed by a hood 
made ver round, or else more 
lend y Horn buttons with 
eyes in the centre, or else tinted pearl buttons, are 
used in two rows on the double-breasted coats : 
for single-breasted coats are smaller lasting or 
braid buttons. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
AITKEN, Son, & Co.; Worrnineton Smita & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co. ; Lonp & TayLor; and 
REDFERN. 





PERSONAL. 

ALL are curious to know what one 
original novelist has to say of another, and they 
will read with ¢ interest HENnkY JAMES’S 
ou CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON in 
HankPeER’S WEEKLY for February 12. Thearticle 
fills four columns, and is written in Mr. JAMEs’s 
best style. It is difficult y whether he is 
more entertaining as a story writer orasacritic ; 
certainly his criticism is terse, elegant, and dis- 
criminating. The article is accompanied by an 
excellent portrait of Miss WOOLSON 

—President Euior, of Harvard College, strong- 
ly favors the plan of abridg the four years’ 
course in the college for those students who are 
intending to take a full course im the medical 
school or in the law school 

—The late Rev. Dr. HowLanp, of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, was a principal contribu- 
tor to its building fund, as well as its founder 
and pastor. 

—Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew defends the small- 
er colleges, and denies that they have been rele- 
gated to a secondary place 
colle yes have been exc } tionally favored in en- 
dowments. He views with alarm the growing 
proportions of the larger colleges, because they 
are so conducted as to encourage the growth of 
luxury and the love of excitement. 

—The late Bishop Porrer in his will express 
ed the hope that the property left by him for his 
children would be *timperilled by no delusive 
speculations,’’ und would never be called upon 
‘for the payment of debts rashly or improvi- 
dently contracted.” 

General Simon CAMERON did not look eighty- 
eight years old when he stepped out of a hotel 
coach and ascended the gang-plank of the steam- 
er Trinidad for Bermuda. 

—Miss ELAINE GOODALE, young, brilliant, and 
beautiful, has become a heroine by attempting 
to educate and therefore to civilize the Sioux 
Indians at the Lower Brulé agency in Dakota, 
having prepared herself by a course of study at 
General ARMSTRONG’S school at Hampton. 

—Two physieians of Mr. AuGusT BELMonT’s 
family speak of his late son RAYMOND BELMONT 
as a young man of bright and cheerful disposi- 
tion, talented, and fond of out-door sports. 

—President CLEVELAND continues to receive 
volunteer recipes for the cure of rheumatism. 
Many of them were undoubtedly dictated and 
forwarded by a sincere and unselfish desire to 
do good, and serve at least to indicate the hold 
which the President has upon the affection of 
the country. 

—Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT, in the capacity ofa 
healthful octogenarian, testifies that work, un- 
like worry, does not kill, that a man’s best friend 
is his occupation, and that most people eat tou 
much. 

—Mrs. FRANCES FisHEeR Woop, President of 
the Vassar Alumnz Association, observes that 
the college alumna has ceased to be a rara avis, 
that girl graduates are as numerous as roses, 
and that a college education, so far from unfit- 
ting a woman for social life, enables her to ab- 
sorb its good and to reject its evil influence. 

—Dr. E. D. Kirror, once a member of Gen- 
eral GRANT'S staff, magnifies the high degree of 
moral courage which enabled the General to 
overcome his desire for strong drink. Colonel 
FRED GRANT declares that his father, in the 
later period of his life, was almost a total ab- 
stainer, because even two glasses of wine were 
sure to go to his head. 

—Under a canopy of blue silk and Oriental 
lace, in a basket-cradle swung between two up- 
rights of bamboo, Secretary WuitNgy’s baby 
received a pretty toy baby carriage, with the fol 
lowing message from the White House: * For 
Baby WHITNEY, with much love, from her friend 
Mrs. CLEVELAND. January 24, 1887.” 

—Mrs. ALLAN PINKERTON, widow of the fa- 
mous detective, whose services to the Union 
cause during the rebellion were freely acknow- 
ledged by President LINCOLN, died last week in 
Chicago, her sons WILLIAM and RoBert being at 
her bedside. They are heirs to an estate valued 
at $500,000. 

—Minister PENDLETON, whose wife was killed 
by being thrown from her carriage in Central 
Park a few months ago, has returned from Ber- 
lin on a visit. His friends notice that his face 
bears the marks of sorrow. 

—The project of having Japanese ladies adopt 
European dress has met with much opposition 
on the score of expense. Some economists 
have drawn an alarming picture of the increased 
cost to the nation, but an English observer in 
Japan points out that the present style of dress 
permits extravagance, as Japanese ladies have 
been known to pay $900 for a small collar of old 
native lace embroidered in colors. 

—Bishop CLark, of Rhode Island, is now so- 
— in southern California for his health. 

n San Francisco, where he spent a few days, he 
met Bishop Kip, who was his fellow-student in 
Yale in the class of 31. Bishop CLank stands 
next to Bishop Kip in order of seniority amon 
the Protestant Episcopal prelutes of the Unite 

tates, 


readers 


caper 


article 


to say 


because the larger 















CorsaGE with Pieatep Suran VEst. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3931: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 49-58. 


Gypsy Table with Em- 
broidered Top.—Figs. 1-3. 


Tue top of this table is cov- 
ered with dark red Tasmania 
cloth, which is decorated with 
embroidery. The embroidery 
is in detached sprays, which are 
powdered regularly over the 
ground, Fig. 2 shows one of 
the sprays in full size; it is 
worked with colored filoselles in 
Janina stitch, and outlined in 
Japanese gold. As will be seen 
by the cut, each petal and leaf 
is in a single distinct tint or 
color, the stitch admitting of 
no shading. Illustrated direc- 
tions for this stitch were given 
in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIX. A 
thin layer of wadding is placed 
between the embroidered cover 
and the table. A valance of 
festooned cords and tassels in 
crochet- work surrounds the 
edge. Two cords worked with 
light and dark brown Soudan 
wool finish the edge of the cov- 
er. For these make a chain of 
the length required, and work a 
slip stitch on every chain stitch, 
The cords which are festooned 
around the edge are worked in 
the same manner, and are 
about twelve inches long. They 
are passed through crocheted 
rings at the middle, and are 
caught together at the ends to 
a similar ring under crocheted 
rosettes. The rings are worked 





Fig. 2.—Detat or Emprowwery ror Basket Orromay, Fic. 1, Pace 145. 





Demi-season CLoak.—BAck. 
[For Front, see Page 153.] 


Cut Pattern, No. 3928: Price, 30 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. LIL, Figs. 21-29. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Fig. 3.—Crocuet Square 
Fig. 1, Pace 145. 


VOLUME XX., NO. 9. 





Fig. 1.—Gypsy TasLe with Emproiwerep Tor 
[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 145.] 
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Coat ror CHILD From 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


Front anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 11-20. 


in dark red wool and 
gold thread. For each 
make a chain of 9 
stitches, connect the 
ends, and work 15 sin- 
gle crochet around it. 
For each of the rosette 
tassels (see Fig! 3, page 
145), which are worked 
in olive and dark red 
wool, wind the red wool 
forty times around a 
bar two inches in cir- 
cumference for the 
largest disk, sew the 
coils together with 
thread, and then with- 
draw them from the 
bar; form a rosette, 
and upon the centre of 
it place a smaller olive 
rosette of the same 
kind. The smaller 
rosettes are composed 
of twenty coils each of 
olive and red; a button 
is placed at the centre 
of each, and they are 
connected by cord. 


Crochet Tassel for 
decorating Bas- 
kets, etc. 


See illustration on page 
145. 


Tus tassel is worked 
in crochet with Soudan 
wool in two colors. It 


“vor Basket OrToMan, 





CorsaGe with Frater TRIMMING. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3930: Price, 25 Centa, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 64 and 65, 


CLoru anp Pius Costume. 

Back.—[For Front, see Page 153.] 

Cut Pattern, No. 3929: Basque and 
Over-Skirt, 25 Cents each. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. L, Figs. 1-10. 
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consists of three rings of grad- 
uated sizes, with festoons of 
cord, and three small tassels at- 
tached at the lower end. For 
each of the rings take a fourfold 
coil of the wool for a foundation, 
and work in single crochet 
around it; work twenty-four sin- 
gle for the largest, eighteenforthe 
second, and fifteen for the small- 
est. Tack the three rings to- 
gether, the largest at the top,then 
the second, and the smallest at 
thebottom. Work three lengths 
of cord, the shortest ten inches, 
the next fourteen, and the long- 
est eighteen inches long; for 
each crochet a chain of the length 
required, aid work a row of slip 
stitches on the chain stitches. 
Fasten the end of each cord to 
the top of a ring at the back, the 
shortest to the uppermost and 
the longest to the lowermost 
ring, bring the ends through the 
centre, and fasten the ends of 
all at the back of the uppermost 
ring. 





A Revived Industry. 

|] URANO is one of a group of 

islands dotting the Adriatic. 
Years ago it was known as a 
great lace-making centre; in 
course of time “the fashion of 
its delicate handicraft” passed 
away, and other sources of labor 
were sought for the sustenance 
of its people. We read that the 


Fig. 2.—Detaiu or Emprowsry ror Gypsy Tas xr, Fie. 1. 
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struggle for daily bread 


proved sharp and pain- 
fully inadequate, and Y/ , of 
Ye 






































creating an immediate 
and popular demand 
for it. 

The noble patrons 
would accept only good 
work. Venice was astore- 


hunger and want often 
drove the poor Buranelli 
to the verge of despair. 
There were many such 
seasons of privation and 
distress, reaching down 
even to our own times; 
our authority mentions 
the year 1872 as one of 
unusual severity, a year 
of bitter experience, 
shutting away all hope 
of even the dry crust of 
daily bread, so that 
“their ice-bound prison 
seemed likely to become 
the sepulchre to its sor- 
rowing people.” 

But God had a 
work in store for these 
weary-hearted islanders, 
through which comfort 
and a joyful indepen- 
dence should reach their 
desolate homes. Men 
of might and women 
of power and influence, 


house of old Renaissance 
patterns; these, laid un. 
der tribute, yielded no- 
thing vulgar or common 
place, and the new Bura- 
no lace school can offer 
true Burano point, old 
Brussels, Alencon, Ar- 
gentan, Venetian point, 
rose point, and guipure. 
After a time, having 
shown herself an apt 
and skilful pupil, Signora 
Anna Bolaria d’Este was 
appointed mistress of 
“the revived lace 
school”; the aged Cencia 
Scarpariola was pension- 
ed for life, and gladly 
rested from her labors, 
The new directress has 
proved herself an ener- 
getic manager, and the 
present list of pupils 
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For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 66. 
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counting themselves 
“ workers together,” 
provided at first with 
lavish hand for imme- 
diate necessities, sup- 
plementing these kind- 
ly offices by earnest ef- 
fort to revive the beau- 
tiful industry for which 
the island had been 
famous. Foremost of 
thoughtful helpers was 
Signor Fambri, one of 
the learned and wise 
men of Venice. Dili- 
gent search at Burano 
resulted in finding an 
aged woman, Cencia 
Scarpariola by name, 
who, though past her 
fourscore years, worked 
with the earnestness of 
despair in her humble 
home; patterns of an- 
cient Burano lace 
wrought by her trem- 
bling hands proved the 
golden link between 
past and present; she 
became the teacher of 
eight bright young girls, 
and under the patron- 
age of noble ladies this 
wellnigh lost art be- 
came a source of income 
—an assured industry. 

The Princess Marga- 
ret of Piedmont, now 
the popular and beloved 
Queen of Italy, accepted 
the presidency of the 
new school for Burano 
lace-work ; the Countess 
Marcello, as vice-presi- 
dent, labored heartily 
in its interest; other la- 
dies of position and in- 
fluence threw their en- 
ergies into the work, 
Vetvet Mantix with PasskmeNntERIE.—Froxt.—[{For Back, see Page 153.] purchasing and wearing Fieurep Ve.tvet MantLe.—Front.—| For. Back, see Page 153. ] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 59-63. the delicate tissue, thus For description see Supplement. 
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counts well up into the hundreds. These deft- 
handed maidens work in a bright and cheerful 
room, and “a rare pleasure it is,” says a visitor, 
‘“‘to watch them at their delicate industry, intent 
upon their gossamer threads, and expressing 
through their gay though simple attire their 
love of color and harmonious effect.” 

Seven hours a day is the limit for work. The 
girls are paid according to the quantity and qual- 
ity of their labor. Four lire a day is the most any 
have yet earned. 

In this “new school” seven classes have been 
established ; in the first, patterns are traced with 
a coarse thread ; in sections second and third the 
fine net foundation is made ready; in the fourth, 
flowers and edges are prepared; ‘raised parts” 
and other intricacies are executed by the fifth di- 
vision; and classes sixth and seventh attend to 
cleaning and keen examination, adding essential 
finishing touches. Through this arrangement 
greater neatness and celerity are secured. Draw- 
ing lessons are given to the first and fifth classes. 

For a time it was found difficult to procure a 
perfectly even thread. In spite of this obstacle 
to success Burano workers won gold medals at 
the Paris Exposition of 1877, simply through 
beauty of design and workmanship, and adher- 
ence to fair prices. 

A year later Baron Beckmann set out in quest 
of finer and more perfect material, and at the 
Belgium thread manufactory found exactly what 
was needed, and now the Burano lace school can 
offer a fabric as exquisite as the most fastidious 
could ask. 

Through skilful planning, unwearied personal 
supervision, and sympathetic oversight, the noble 
men and women who have inaugurated the revival 
of this beautiful industry have impressed upon 
their labors the insignia of a royalty better than 
nobility of lineage or the benison of kings; it is 
the uplifting of a crushed people, the resurrection 
of an almost lost art; it is life, health, strength, 
and a joyful independence to a long-suffering, 
isolated community. 


MAJOR AND MINOR" 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrnor or “Tureisy Hatt,” “ Aprian Vina,” 
* Hears or Money,” “ No New Tune,” eto. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A PROVINCIAL COTILLON. 


. \ J ELL, this is indeed an unexpected honor!” 

exclaimed Mrs. Greenwood when, on the 
evening of her dance, she advanced to welcome 
Gilbert Segrave and found herself confronted not 
only with that indispensable personage, but with 
the towering figure of his elder brother. 

“ You invited me, didn’t you?” said Brian. 

“Of course I did; and I have been inviting 
you to every entertainment that we have given 
since Kitty came out; but this is the first time 
that you have deigned to accept my invitation.” 

“Shall I go away again?” asked the young 
man, smiling. 

“No, indeed! Now that you have come, you 
will have to stay till the very end of the evening, 
and dance twice as much as anybody else to make 
up for lost time.” 

It seemed, however, that Brian had not come 
to Mrs. Greenwood’s dance with any intention of 
doing his duty. When his hostess left him he 
did not make even a pretense of seeking for a 
partner, but backed into a recess, where he stood 
with folded arms, surveying the scene, occasion- 
ally nodding to some man of his acquaintance, 
but apparently failing to recognize any friend 
among the ladies. 

A provincial ball-room generally presents a 
cheerful and animated spectacle to lookers-on, 
whose spirits are more liable to be affected by 
the aspect of the dancers than by that of the 
room itself. Mural decoration is probably neither 
conspicuous nor costly; but the people who at- 
tend these gatherings appear to do so with a view 
to enjoying themselves, and look not less happy 
over their dancing than they do profoundly de- 
jected over their dinner parties. In London, on 
the other hand, in spite of all the money that is 
spent upon flowers and suppers and ingenious 
systems of lighting, the tendency would seem to 
be rather in the contrary direction. But Brian 
was not occupied in drawing comparisons, for 
which, indeed, he did not possess the necessary 
data; nor, judging by the gradual look of disap- 
pointment which settled down upon his face, did 
he find the energetic capers of his fellow-guests 
in the least exhilarating to contemplate. Pretty 
little Miss Greenwood found him out after a time, 
and tried to entice him out of his retreat; but 
he alleged that he was too poor a performer to 
adventure himself in such a crowd, and, to avoid 
further importunity, sidled away, leaving her to 
wonder why, if he did not mean to dance, he had 
taken the trouble to put on his evening clothes 
and stick a gardenia and a spray of maiden-hair 
in his button-hole. 

If this problem had interested her much, and 
if she had had leisure to study the features of its 
subject, she might have been able to bring for- 
ward a’ plausible solution a few minutes after the 
clocks struck eleven. It was at that unheard-of 
hour that Miss Huntley, whose experience of pro- 
vincial habits was limited, thought fit to put in 
an appearance; and her hosiess’s ejaculation of 
“At last! Why, we gave you up more than an 
hour ago!” drew forth no apology from her. It 
would be doing her a great injustice to say that 
she had purposely arrived late, with a view to 
effect; but it is likely enough that she was not 
insensible to the very obvious stir created by her 
entrance, for she resembled all other women, 





* Begun in Hasrex’s Bazan No. 6, Vol. XX. 











good and bad, in liking admiration. She was 
dressed very simply in two shades of pink; but 
then she employed a dress-maker whose simple 
frocks cost a great deal more than any inhabitant 
of Kingscliff ever thought of paying for an elab- 
orate one; so that it really was not easy for those 
good ladies to examine her without a bitter seuse 
of the inequalities of life. Still they abstained 
as far as they could from saying ill-natured things 
about her, and tried not to notice the deplorable 
taste exhibited by their partners in staring at 
her, as though a pretty or a well-dressed woman 
had never been seen in the west of England 
before. 

Miss Huntley moved down the room, escorted 
by the Admiral, who had all his life appreciated 
feminine beauty very highly, and followed by 
Miss Joy, resplendent in ruby velvet. When she 
recognized Brian she greeted him with a little 
nod and a bright smile, which drew him out of 
his corner as a magnet draws a needle. 

‘‘How do you do?” she said; “I thought I 
should perhaps meet you here this evening. Ad- 
miral Greenwood, I mustn’t monopolize you any 
longer; but it would be very kind of you if you 
would find a seat for Miss Joy somewhere.” 

Then, as the Admiral obediently retired, with 
Miss Joy on his arm, she continued: “Yes; I 
had an idea that we should meet to-night, al- 
though you told me that you were not much of a 
ball-goer. And do you know what I have done 
in anticipation of this pleasure? I have kept the 
cotillon for you.” 

Brian was so gratified, and at the same time 
so very much astonished, that these emotions 
quite deprived him for the moment of the use of 
his tongue. Miss Huntley looked at him, laugh- 
ing softly. 

“Am I going to be put to the open shame of a 
refusal?” she asked. “It will serve me right if 
Iam. Please spare my feelings, though, by say- 
ing how very sorry you are that you are already 
engaged,” 

“But I am not engaged,” answered Brian, 
eagerly; “and if you will really do me such an 
honor—only I think I ought in honesty to tell 
you that I have never taken part in a cotillon in 
my life.” 

“J will teach you,” said Miss Huntley, com- 
posedly, ‘ Wasn’t there a sort of understanding 
between us that you were to be my pupil in cer- 
tain accomplishments ?” 

“IT shall be only too proud if you will under- 
take my education. But won’t you give me a 
dance before the cotillon begins ?” 

Miss Huntley glanced at some ivory tablets 
which hung from her fan. 

“Ah, I don’t know about that; I am afraid 
you are a little late. You ought to have asked 
me the day before yesterday. However, I think 
I can manage to let you have the last waltz on 
the list, if that will do. And now will you do 
me a favor?” 

“Of course I will.” 

“Then go and dance with Miss Joy.” 

Brian looked slightiy taken aback. 

“Does she dance ?” he asked. 

“Yes, when she is asked ; and she dances very 
well, too. I don’t want to pass my partners on 
to her, because if I do she thinks they only ask 
her to please me; but you might introduce one 
or two people to her, might you not?” 

Now Miss Joy was a lady of imposing propor- 
tions, and no stretch of charity could have set 
down her age at less than two or three and forty ; 
so that Brian could only say, doubtfully, “ Well, 
I will do my best.” But his reply was not heard 
by Miss Huntley, who had already moved away 
on the arm of a partner. 

Brian’s step was an’erratic deux-temps, ac- 
quired with much difficulty in boyhood, and not 
transmutable into anything resembling the more 
graceful movements which go by the name of 
waltzing in these days. Such as it was, Miss Joy 
speedily fell into it, and by personal solidity and 
skilful control of momentum, got him twice 
round the room without a mishap; so that when 
she paused, he remarked, with some complacency, 
“T think we did that rather well.” 

“Very well indeed,” she agreed. ‘ Suppose 
we sit down for a few minutes now.” And then 
she threw her partner into utter confusion by 
saying, placidly: “I suppose Beatrice told you 
to dance with me, didn’t she ?” 

“She told me that you were a very good dan- 
cer,” he replied; “and I am sure that is quite 
true.” 

Miss Joy broke into a loud, but not unmusical 
laugh. She had a pleasant, honest, full-moon of 
a face, Brian noticed, surrounded by a sort of 
halo of fluffy light brown hair, which was brush- 
ed up from her forehead. She opened her mouth 
very wide, and her little pale blue eyes disap- 
peared altogether when she laughed. 

“T ought to know something about dancing,” 
said she; “I was a dancing mistress in London 
for fifteen years.” 

“Were you, indeed?” said Brian, much inter- 
ested. 

“Yes; it is more than fifteen vears since I 
found it necessary to do something for my living. 
Not being very well educated, I thought I had 
better try to teach the one thing that I was really 
capable of teaching; so I applied at a ladies’ 
school, and soon established a large connection ; 
for I have always been a most fortunate woman, 
and have met with the greatest kindness every- 
where. It was at a school that I first became 
acquainted with my dear Beatrice—such a charm- 
ing girl as she was! Fond of taking her own 
way, no doubt; but what better way could she 
take, I should like to know? The school-mistress 
used to moan and groan over her, because she 
was not like other girls; and it is not everybody 
who can make her out, and school-mistresses nat- 
urally don’t like girls whom they can’t make out. 
But she and I became friends at once; and when 
she grew up and wanted a companion to live with 
her, what did she do but think of me and offer 


me the place. 
at it.” 

“Do you like that life so much better than 
giving dancing lessons, then ?” Brian inquired. 

“Oh, dear me, yes! Beyond all comparison. 
First of all, there is the delight of being always 
with Beatrice, which, as I often tell her, is like 
reading a perpetual three-volume novel, without 
the slightest idea of how it is going to end. And 
then, you know, there are anxieties about a pro- 
fessional career, One can’t lay by as much as 
one would wish, and sometimes one feels a little 
afraid of old age and what it may bring.” 

“T suppose one would,” agreed Brian, half 
amused, half touched, by these candid confidences. 
“Why do you say that living with Miss Huntley 
is like reading a novel ?” he asked, presently. 

“ Because she is so fond of fresh scenes and 
fresh people, and she has a way of interesting 
herself in them which makes me intensely inter- 
ested too, until I discover that they are not really 
going to exercise any influence over her life. 
Sometimes, you understand, it looks as if they 
would ; but Beatrice has such wonderful pene- 
tration that she very soon gets to the bottom of 
a person’s character, and then—” 

“ And then she throws that person over ?” sug- 
gested Brian, with a shade of anxiety. 

“Oh no; she is far too kind to do that; but 
the person generally seems to fade away, as it 
were, and somebody else takes his place.” 

“Tt is always Ais place, then ?” 

Miss Joy burst into another of her loud laughs. 

“No, it isn’t always a le; and Iam giving you 
quite a wrong impression of Beatrice,” she an- 
swered. ‘Beatrice is indescribable; to under- 
stand her you must know her, and even then— 
However, it is not necessary to know her well to 
see how kind-hearted she is. Your being here 
at this moment is a proof of it. The truth is that a 
dance is a great treat tome. It is ridiculous that 
it should be so at my age; but so it is; and that 
dear girl is forever trying to get partners for 
me, and make me believe that they come forward 
of their own accord.” 

“May I, quite of my own accord, beg you to 
dance with me again ?” asked Brian. 

“Thank you very much; and I would with 
pleasure, only I know you don’t enjoy dancing, 
and—does plain language affront you ?” 

“Not a bit; I prefer it; and it doesn’t affront 
me in the least to be told that I am a shocking 
bad dancer, if that is what you mean. I won’t 
insist, then; but Pll tell you what I'll do, I'll get 
you a really good partner—Mitchell, who com- 
mands the coast-guard down here. He is the 
best-natured fellow in the world, and I’m sure 
he’ll be delighted to give you a turn.” 

Having thus incidentally shown that his pref- 
erence for plain language was not merely theo- 
retical, Brian jumped up, crossed the room, and 
presently returned, bringing with him a strapping 
black-bearded young man, whom he introduced 
as Captain Mitchell, and who incontinently whirl- 
ed Miss Joy away in the throng. He him- 
self, after performing this charitable action, was 
pounced upon by Mrs. Greenwood, and command- 
ed to take an old lady into the supper-room, 
whence he did not succeed in escaping until the 
time came for him to claim his promised dance 
from Miss Huntley. He found her standing in 
the doorway, surrounded by a little knot of white- 
waistcoated youths of the watering-place type 
(for Kingscliff now had its share of these not 
very attractive beings). She was looking absent- 
ly over their heads, and seemed relieved when 
she descried Brian. 

“Oh, here you are!” she said, taking his arm. 
“Would you mind sitting this dance out? We 
shall have plenty of exercise in the cotillon.” 

“JT would much rather talk than dance,” he 
replied. 

So she led him into the library, and, enscon- 
cing herself comfortably in the corner of a low 
sofa, motioned to him to seat himself beside her. 
“ Well,” she said, “ how did you get on with Miss 
Joy?” 

“Capitally,” answered Brian. ‘We had a 
most interesting conversation—principally about 
you.” 

“Really! Then suppose, for a change, we 
have an interesting conversation about you 
now.” 

“I’m afraid that’s impossible; you wouldn't 
find me an interesting subject of study.” 

“Who knows? My own impression is that I 
shall. For one thing, I hear that you are a 
great musician, which is decidedly interesting in 
itself—I mean, it isn’t what one expects in a 
country gentleman.” 

“So my father is fond of telling me.” 

“Your father, I should think, doesn’t mean 
that for a compliment. He is alarmed about 
you; he thinks you clever, but eccentric, and he 
wishes you were more like your brother, who is 
clever without being eccentric.” 

“ Well, yes, I suppose that is about the state 
of the case; but how did you know?” 

“T guessed. Do you think you will be con- 
tent to remain down here all the days of your 
life?” 

“T think I shall,” answered Brian, considering- 
ly. “It is my own home, you see, and I am fond 
of it. Of course I should like well enough to 
travel, and see something of the world; but it 
isn’t likely that I shall ever be able to afford 
that, so I don’t think about it.” 

“But don’t you want to see the world in an- 
other sense—the world of men and women ?” 

“There are men and women everywhere—even 
at Kingscliff,” answered Brian, smiling; ‘* and 
from all that one hears and reads, I should fancy 
that human nature was much the same in other 
places as it is here.” 

“Yes; but if you confine yourself to a micro- 
cosm you must use a microscope, which is te- 
dious and laborious work. By going out into 
the larger world you can read while you run, 


You may imagine how I jumped 





All sorts of events and catastrophes and im- 





broglios keep on passing before your eyes. You 
watch them; you take notes; you make com- 
parisons ; you feel that you are a human being, 
not a vegetable.” 

“ And sometimes, perhaps, you get involved in 
one of the inbroglios or catastrophes.” 

“Well, perhaps, At any rate there is the pos- 
sibility of it, and that is what makes life excit- 
ing.” 

“To many people that would be an important 
point, I dare say; but excitement is not what I 
care for personally. My notion of a happy man 
is a man who has a few plain duties to occup 
him, and does them to the best of his ability.” 

“ The flattest of flat prose, in fact.” 

“T suppose so. I am not poetical.” 

“You must be, or you would never have formed 
such an absurd ideal. Don’t you know that peo- 
ple’s ideals always lie off the road that they are 
bound to travel ?” 

“T can’t say that I have observed it. 
yours ?” 

“T am sorry to tell you that it is as yet un- 
formed. Hitherto I have generally managed to 
get exactly what I have wanted; but I dare say 
I shall be able to think of something preposter- 
ous and unattainable in due time. When can 
one hear you play the organ ?” 

Brian’s face, which had worn a somewhat per- 
plexed look up to now, brightened at this abrupt 
question. ‘“ Are you fond of music?” he asked. 
“They have a very good organ at St. Michael’s, 
and if you really cared to hear it, you might walk 
up there some afternoon. I practise on most 
days between four and five o’clock.” 

“To-morrow afternoon, for instance ?” 

“ Yes, to-morrow, if you like.” 

“IT will be there,” said Miss Huntley; “then 
perhaps I shall find out whether you are poetical 
or not. Inthe mean time one of the plain duties 
which you value so much lies before you. We 
must go and take our places for the cotillon.” 

No small surprise was created in the ball-room 
by the appearance of this couple among the 
dancers, and more than one knowing old lady 
whispered to her neighbor that the beauty was 
setting her cap at the squire’s eldest son. For 
the Segraves are an ancient family, highly thought 
of in the West, and Miss Huntley, after all, was 
only a contractor’s daughter. These good people 
little knew to what social heights the daughters 
of contractors may aspire nowadays, nor could 
they be aware that what they considered a fine 
match would be regarded as a hopeless misal- 
liance by Miss Huntley’s relations. 

Gilbert, hurrying to and fro across the open 
space which had been cleared, and whispering 
last instructions to those upon whose support he 
counted, smiled, and raised his eyebrows as he 
passed his brother’s chair. 

“What next !”” he exclaimed, under his breath. 
And then, to Miss Huntley, “I beg your pardon, 
but is it a wager ?” 

“You shut up, Gilbert,” said Brian, good-hu- 
moredly, “and don’t chaff your elder brother, or 
Til run round the wrong way in one of your 
elaborate figures, and get you all hopelessly 
clubbed.” 

“T wish you would!” cried a loud voice on the 
speaker’s right hand. ‘That young brother of 
yours fancies himself altogether too much !” 

Commander Mitchell, R.N., was one of the very 
few people who did not like Gilbert Segrave, and, 
being a man of straightforward habit, he did not 
trouble himself to conceal his dislike. Nor, for 
that matter, did he make much secret of its 
cause. Everybody in Kingscliff was aware that 
Mitchell had fallen a victim to the charms of 
Miss Greenwood, and that that young lady would 
have nothing at all to say tohim. At the cricket 
matches and Jawn-tennis tournaments, where he 
was wont to shine supreme, it was notorious that 
he became paralyzed and utterly useless the mo- 
ment that Miss Kitty appeared upon the scene. 
He prostrated himself upon the earth before her, 
figuratively speaking, and, as usually happens in 
such cases, she trampled upon him without mercy. 
Now Captain Mitchell, having found Miss Joy to 
be in many respects a kindred spirit, and being 
perfectly indifferent as to the age and looks of 
all partners save one, had engaged that lady for 
the cotillon, and when, in answer to his last re- 
mark, she whispered, “Do you know, I think I 
agree with you,” he felt that Providence had 
perhaps placed in his hands a fit instrument for 
the discomfiture of his rival. He therefore sug- 
gested that it would be amusing and productive 
of good results if they were to devote their joint 
energies to the marring of all Gilbert’s combi- 
nations. But to this proposition Miss Joy was 
much too good-natured to accede, 

““We could not spoil everybody’s pleasure for 
the sake of annoying one person, who looks as if 
nothing would put him out of countenance,” she 
urged. ‘ Besides, Beatrice has been practising 
these figures with him and Miss Greenwood for 
the last few days, and I am sure she would be 
vexed if they turned out a failure.” 

In Miss Joy’s eyes this last consideration was 
evidently final, and as her pariner was in reality 
not less kind-hearted than she, he was forced to 
admit the justice of her reasoning, though with a 
mental reservation. 

So the leader of the cotillon was suffered to 
work out his designs unmolested, and made a 
great success of them. In the intricate manceu- 
vres which he directed, and the moving kaleido- 
scopie patterns which he formed with his living 
material, Brian contrived, by dint of keeping his 
eye steadily on Miss Huntley, and obeying her 
signs, to take part without signal disgrace ; but 
he did not find the process very enjoyable, and 
confessed as much when interrogated. 

“It seems to me,” said he, “ that the chief pe- 
culiarity of a cotillon is that you never dance 
with your partner in it. You can’t even talk to 
her, because you are obliged to give your whole 
attention to your work.” 

“You will be able to do both now if you like,” 
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answered Miss Huntley. ‘“ The pretty figures are 
over, and the silly ones are going to begin.” 

What Miss Huntley called the silly figures— 
that is to say, the presentations of bouquets and 
badges, and the time-honored jocularities, carried 
out by the help of looking-glasses, umbrellas, 
oranges, and the like—were evidently more popu- 
lar than their predecessors, and were perhaps as 
new to a large proportion of the company as they 
were to Brian. It was, at all events, an un- 
doubted novelty to most of those present to see a 
gentleman take the mirror in his hand and pre- 
pare to seat himself in the middle of the room, 
in order to exercise the privilege which is com- 
monly reserved for the ladies; and to one spec- 
tator this proceeding appeared to be a piece of 
quite intolerable impudence. 

“ Just look at that self-satisfied young puppy !” 
Miss Joy’s partner exclaimed, pointing to Gilbert. 
“Come, I'll take you up to him and see whether 
he’ll have the cheek to refuse you.” 

‘TI don’t feel the smallest doubt about it; and, 
besides, it isn’t our turn,” protested Miss Joy. 

But Captain Mitchell already had his arm round 
her waist, and had begun to waltz with such im- 
petuosity that she was powerless to hold him 
back. Gilbert glanced up in some surprise as 
this ponderous couple bore down upon him. Not 
liking, however, to order them back to their places, 
he accepted the situation with a smile, and was 
in the act of seating himself, when Mitchell, who 
had been circling round him like a hawk, sudden- 
ly reversed his step. Miss Joy’s heavy velvet 
skirt, swinging out, caught the chair and whisk- 
ed it away, and Gilbert, unable to save himself, 
descended upon the floor with a crash, looking- 
glass and all. 

The episode, as was natural, produced a good 
deal of merriment; the author of it chuckled 
gleefully ; while the victim, who, as Miss Joy had 
observed, was not easily put out of countenance, 
picked himself up, laughing, and went on with 
the figure as if nothing had happened. But lit- 
tle Miss Greenwood’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes 
shot an indignant glance at Captain Mitchell, 
which boded that reckless man no good. 

Jealousy ?” inquired Miss Huntley, indicating 
with a slight movement of her fan the three per- 
sons last named, 

“Oh, I suppose so,” answered Brian, with some- 
thing of a laugh, “It’s all nonsense, you know. 
I don’t think Gilbert is serious, and he can’t afford 
to marry.” 

“You really do seem to take prosaic views,” 
she rejoined ; “it must be the atmosphere of the 
ball-room that affects you inthat way. Well, you 
have spent a very dull evening, haven’t you? 
But cheer up, for it is over now, and we are all 
going away.” 

A few minutes later, while Brian was leading 
Miss Huntley to her carriage, and Gilbert was 
gallantly escorting Miss Joy, Mitchell came strid- 
ing across the hall toward them, with the half- 
penitent air of a school-boy who had been caught 
in some delinquency, and is resigned to the con- 
sequences thereof. . 

“Oh, Segrave,” said he, “the Admiral thinks 
I owe you an apology.” 

“My dear fellow, pray don’t mention it,” an- 
swered Gilbert, pleasantly. 

“The fact is,’ went on the other, “that I 
thought you wanted taking down a peg. Well, 
I suppose I must beg your pardon for knocking 
your chair from under you; but I can’t say that 
I’ve altered my opinion.” j 

“Hadn't you better go and back up your bro- 
ther?” suggested Miss Huntley as she stepped 
into her carriage. ‘“ Miss Joy’s friend looks ca- 
pable of eating him up.” 

“Oh, they are always going on like that,” an- 
swered Brian ; “ they're very good friends really.” 

Then the carriage disappeared into the dark- 
ness, and he turned back into the house, marvel- 
ling inwardly at the infatuation which could lead 
two men with eyes in their heads to fall out over 
a Kitty Greenwood when there was a Beatrice 
Huntley in the same room, 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuor or “A Laoproran,” “ Far rrom Tuk Mappine 
Crowp,” “Tue Mayor or Castersriper,” ero, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


LL night did Winterborne think over that un- 
satisfactory ending of a pleasant time, forget. 
ting the pleasant time itself. He feared anew that 
they could never be happy together, even should 
she be free to choose him. She was accom- 
plished; he was unrefined. It was the original 
difficulty, which he was too sensitive to recklessly 
ignore, as some men would have done in his place. 
He was one of those silent, unobtrusive beings 
who want little from others in the way of favor 
or condescension, and perhaps on that very ac- 
count scrutinize those others’ behavior too closely. 
He was not versatile, but one in whom a hope or 
belief which had once had its rise, meridian, and 
decline seldom again exactly recurred, as in the 
breasts of more sanguine mortals. He had once 
worshipped her, laid out his life to suit her, wooed 
her, and lost her. Though it was with almost the 
same zest, it was with not quite the same hope, 
that he had begun to tread the old tracks again, 
and allowed himself to be so charmed with her 
that day. 

Move another step toward her he would not. 
He would even repulse her—a; a tribute to con- 
science, It would be sheer sin to let her prepare 
a pitfall for her happiness not much smaller than 
the first by inveigling her into a union with such 
as he. Her poor father was now blind to these 
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subtleties, which he had formerly beheld as in 
noontide light. It was his own duty to declare 
them—for her dear sake. 


Grace, too, had a very uncomfortable night, 
and her solicitous embarrassment was not less- 
ened the next morning when another letter from 
her father was put into her hands, Its tenor was 
an intenser strain of the one that had preceded 
it. After stating how extremely glad he was to 
hear that she was better, and able to get out-of- 
doors, he went on: 

“This is a wearisome business, the solicitor we 
have come to see being ont of town. I do not know 
when I shall get home. My great anxiety in this de- 
lay is still lest you should lose Giles Winterborne. I 
cannot rest at night for thinking that while our busi- 
ness is hanging fire he may become estranged, or go 
away from the neighborhood. I have set my heart 
upon seeipvg him your husband, if you ever have anoth- 
er. Do, then, Grace, give him some temporary encour- 
agement, even though it is over-early. For when I 
consider the past I do think God will forgive me and 
you for being a little forward. I have another reason 
for this, my dear. I feel myself going rapidly down- 
hill, and late affairs have still further helped me that 
way. And until this thing is done I cannot rest in 
peace.” 

He added a postscript: 

‘*] have just heard that the solicitor is to be seen 
to-morrow. Possibly, therefore, | shall return in the 
evening after you get this.” 

The paternal longing ran on all-fours with her 
own desire; and yet in forwarding it yesterday 
she had been on the brink of giving offence. 

While craving to be a country girl again, just 
as her father requested, to put off the old Eve, 
the fastidious miss—or rather madam—complete- 
ly, her first attempt had been beaten by the un- 
expected vitality of that fastidiousness. Her 
father on returning and seeing the trifling cool- 
ness of Giles would be sure to say that the same 
perversity which had led her to make difficulties 
about marrying Fitzpiers was now prompting her 
to blow hot and cold with poor Winterborne. 

If the latter had been the most subtle hand at 
touching the stops of her delicate soul instead of 
one who had just bound himself to let her drift 
away from him again (if she would) on the wind 
of her estranging education, he could not have 
acted more seductively than he did that day. He 
chanced to be engaged upon some temporary 
work in a field opposite her windows. She could 
not discover what he was doing, but she read his 
mood keenly and truly; she could see in his com- 
ing and going an air of determined abandonment 
of the whole landscape that lay in her direction. 

Oh, how she longed to make it up with him! 
Her father coming in the evening—which meant, 
she supposed, that all formalities would be in 
train, her marriage virtually annulled, and she be 
free to be won again—how could she look him 
in the face if he should see them estranged thus ? 

It was a fair green evening in June. She was 
seated in the garden, in the rustie chair which 
stood under the laurel bushes, made of peeled 
oak branches that came to Melbury’s premises 
as refuse after barking-time. The mass of full- 
juiced leafage on the heights around her was just 
swayed into faint gestures by a nearly spent wind 
which, even in this enfeebled state, did not reach 
her shelter. All day she had expected Giles to 
call—to inquire how she had got home, or some- 
thing or other; but he had not come. And he 
still tantalized her by going athwart and across 
that orchard opposite. She could see him as she 
Sat. 

A slight diversion was presently created by 
Creedle bringing him a letter. She knew from 
this that Creedle had just come from Sherton, 
and had called as usual at the post-office for any- 
thing that had arrived by the afternoon post, of 
which there was no delivery at Hintock. She 
pondered on what the letter might contain—par- 
ticularly whether it were a second refresher for 
Winterborne from her father, like her own of 
the morning. 

But it appeared to have no bearing upon her- 
self whatever. Giles read its contents, and al- 
most immediately turned away to a gap in the 
hedge of the orchard—if that could be called a 
hedge which, owing to the drippings of the trees, 
was little more than a bank with a bush upon it 
here and there. He entered the plantation, and 
was no doubt going that way homeward to the 
mysterious hut that he occupied on the other 
side of the woodland. 

The sad sands were running swiftly through 
the glass; she had often felt it in these latter 
days; and, like Giles, she felt it doubly now af- 
ter the solemn and pathetic reminder in her fa- 
ther’s communication. Her freshness would pass, 
the long-suffering devotion of Giles might sud- 
denly end—might end that very hour. Men were 
so strange. The thought took away from her all 
her former reticence, and made her action bold. 
She started from her seat. If the little breach, 
quarrel, or whatever it might be called, of yester- 
day, was to be healed up, it must be done by her 
on the instant. She crossed into the orchard, 
and clambered through the gap after Giles, just 
as he was diminishing to a faun-like figure un- 
der the green canopy and over the brown floor. 

Grace had been wrong—very far wrong—in 
assuming that the letter had no reference to her- 
self because Giles had turned away into the wood 
after its perusal. It was, sad to say, because the 
missive had so much reference to herself that he 
had thus turned away. He feared that his grieved 
discomfiture might be observed. The letter was 
from Beaucock, written a few hours later than 
Melbury’s to his daughter. It announced failure. 

Giles had once done that thriftless man a good 
turn, and now was the moment when Beaucock 
had chosen to remember it, in his own way. 
During his absence in town with Melbury, the 
lawyer’s clerk had naturally heard a great deal 
of the timber-merchant’s family scheme of jus- 
tice to Giles, and his communication was to in- 
form Winterborne at the earliest possible mo- 
ment that their attempt had failed, in order that 
the young man should not place himself in a 





false position toward Grace in the belief of its 
coming success. The news was, in sum, that 
Fitzpiers’s conduct had not beén sufficiently cruel 
to Grace to enable her to snap the bond. She 
was apparently doomed to be his wife till the end 
of the chapter. 

Winterborne quite forgot his superficial differ- 
ences with the poor girl under the warm rush of 
deep and distracting love for her which the al- 
most tragical information engendered. 

To renounce her forever—that was then the 
end of it for him, after all. There was no longer 
any question about suitability, or room for tiffs 
on petty tastes. The curtain had fallen again 
between them. She could not be his. The cruel- 
ty of their late revived hope was now terrible. 
How could they all have been so simple as to 
suppose this thing could be done ? 

It was at this moment that, hearing some one 
coming behind him, he turned and saw her hast- 
ening on between the thickets. He perceived 
in an instant that she did not know the blight- 
ing news, 

“Giles, why didn’t you come across to me?” 
she asked, with arch reproach. “ Didn’t you see 
me sitting there ever so long?” 

“Oh yes,” he said, in unprepared provisional 
tones, for her unexpected presence caught him 
without the slightest plan of behavior in the con- 
juncture. His manner made her think that she 
had been too chiding in her speech; and a mild 
scarlet wave passed over her as she resolved to 
soften it. 

“I have had another letter from my father,” 
she hastened to continue. ‘ He thinks he may 
come home this evening. And—in view of his 
hopes—it will grieve him if there is any little 
difference between us, Giles.” 

“There is none,” he said, sadly regarding her 
from the face downward as he pondered how to 
lay the cruel truth bare. 

“ Still—I fear you have not quite forgiven me 
about my being uncomfortable at the inn.” 

“T have, Grace, I’m sure.” 

“ But you speak in quite an unhappy way,” she 
returned, coming up close to him with the most 
winning of the pretty airs that appertained to her. 
“Don’t you think you will ever be happy, Giles 2” 

He did not reply for some instants. ‘“ When 
the sun shines on the north front of Sherton Ab- 
bey—that’s when my happiness will come to 
me!” said he, staring as it were into the earth. 

“ But—then that means that there is some- 
thing more than my offending you in not liking 
The Three Tuns. If it is because I—did not like 
to let you kiss me in the Abbey—well, you know, 
Giles, that it was not on account of my cold feel- 
ings, but because I did certainly, just then, think 
it was rather premature, in spite of my poor fa- 
ther, That was the true reason—the sole one. 
But I do not want to be hard—God knows I do 
not,” she said, her voice fluctuating. “ And per- 
haps—as I am on the verge of freedom—I am 
not right, after all, in thinking there is any harm 
in your kissing me.” 

“Oh, God!” said Winterborne. His head was 
turned askance as he still resolutely regarded the 
ground. For the last several minutes he had seen 
this great temptation approaching him in regular 
siege; and now it had come. The wrong, the so- 
cial sin, of now taking advantage of this offer of 
her lips, had a magnitude, in the eyes of one 
whose life had been so primitive, so ruled by pure 
household laws as Giles’s, which can hardly be 
explained. 

“Did you say anything ?” she asked, timidly. 

“Oh no—only that—” 

“You mean that it must be settled, since my 
father is coming home?” she said, gladly. 

Winterborne, though fighting valiantly against 
himself all this while—though he would have pro- 
tected Grace’s good repute as the apple of his 
eye, was only a man; and in face of the agoniz- 
ing seductiveness shown by her, in her unenlight- 
ened school-girl simplicity about the laws and or- 
dinances, he betrayed a man’s weakness. Since 
it was so—since it had come to this, that Grace, 
deeming herself free to do it, was virtually ask- 
ing him to demonstrate that he loved her—since 
he could demonstrate it only too truly—since life 
was short and love was strong—he gave way to 
the temptation, notwithstanding that he perfect- 
ly well knew her to be wedded irrevocably to 
Fitzpiers. Indeed, he cared for nothing past or 
future, simply accepting the present and what it 
brought, desiring once in his life to clasp in his 
arms her he had watched over and loved so 
long. 

She started back suddenly from his embrace, 
influenced by a sort of inspiration. “Oh, I sup- 
pose,” she stammered, “that I am really free »— 
that this is right? Is there really a new law? 
Father cannot have been too sanguine in say- 
ing—” 

He did not answer, and a moment afterward 
Grace burst into tears in spite of herself.“ Oh, 
why does not my father come home and explain,” 
she sobbed, “ and let me know clearly what [ am ? 
It is too trying, this, to ask me to—and then to 
leave me so long in so vague a state that I do not 
know what to do, and perhaps do wrong!” 

Winterborne felt like a very Cain, over and 
above his previous sorrow. How he had sinned 
against her in not telling her what he knew! He 
turned aside; the feeling of his cruelty mounted 
higher and higher. How could he have dreamed 
of kissing her? He could hardly refrain from 
tears. Surely nothing more pitiable had ever 
been known than the condition of this poor young 
thing, now as heretofore the victim of her fa- 
ther’s well-meant but blundering policy. 

Even in the hour of Melbury’s greatest assur- 
ance Winterborne had nourished a suspicion that 
no law, new or old, could undo Grace’s marriage 
without her appearance in public; though he was 
not sufficiently sure of what might have been en- 
acted to destroy by his own words her pleasing 
idea that a mere dash of the pen, on her father’s 
testimony, was guing to be sufficient. But he 
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had never suspected the sad fact that the posi- 
tion was irremediable. 

Poor Grace, perhaps feeling that she had in- 
dulged in too much fluster for a mere kiss, 
calmed herself at finding how grave he was, “I 
am glad we are friends again anyhow,” she said, 
smiling through her tears. “Giles, if you had 
only shown half the boldness before I married 
that you show now, you would have carried me 
off for your own first instead of second. If we 
do marry, I hope you will never think badly of 
me for encouraging you a little, but my father is 
so impatient, you know, as his years and infirmi- 
ties increase, that he will wish to see us a little 
advanced when he comes. That is my only ex- 
cuse,”” ‘ 

To Winterborne all this was sadder than it 
was sweet. How could she so trust her father’s 
conjectures? He did not know how to tell her 
the truth and shame himself. And yet he felt 
that it must be done. “We may have been 
wrong,” he began, almost fearfully, “in suppos- 
ing that it can all be carried out while we stay 
here at Hintock. Iam not sure but that people 
may have to appear in a public court even under 
the new Act; and if there should be any diffi- 
culty, and we cannot marry after all—” 

Her cheeks became slowly bloodless. “ Oh, 
Giles,” she said, grasping his arm, “ you have 
heard something! What—cannot my father con- 
clude it there and now? Surely he has done it ? 
Oh, Giles, Giles, don’t deceive me. What terrible 
position am I in ?” 

He could not tell her, try as he would. The 
sense of her implicit trust in his honor absolute- 
ly disabled him. “I cannot inform you,” he 
murmured, his voice as husky as that of the 
leaves under foot. “Your father will soon be 
here. Then we shall know. I will take you 
home.” 


Inexpressibly dear as she was to him, he offer- 
ed her his arm with the most reserved air, as he 
added, correctingly, “I will take you, at any rate, 
into the drive.” 

Thus they walked on together, Grace vibrating 
between happiness and misgiving. It was only 
a few minutes’ walk to where the drive ran, and 
they had hardly descended into it when they heard 
a voice behind them cry, “ Take out that arm!” 

For a moment they did not heed, and the voice 
repeated, more loudly and hoarsely, 

“Take out that arm !”’ 

It was Melbury’s. He had returned sooner 
than they expected, and now came up to them. 
Grace’s hand had been withdrawn like lightning 
on her hearing the second command. “I don’t 
blame you, I don’t blame you,” he said, in the 
weary cadence of one broken down with scourg- 
ings. “ But you two must walk together no more 
—lI have been surprised—I have been cruelly de- 
ceived—Giles, don’t say anything to me, but go 
away!’ 

He was evidently not aware that Winterborne 
had known the truth before he brought it; and 
Giles would not stay to discuss it with him then. 
When the young man had gone, Melbury took his 
daughter in-doors to the room he used as his of- 
fice. There he sat down, and bent over the slope 
of the bureau, her bewildered gaze fixed upon 
him. 

When Melbury had recovered a little he said: 
“You are now,as ever, Fitzpiers’s wife. I was 
deluded. He has not done you enough harm. 
You are still subject to his beck and call,” 

“Then let it be, and never mind, father,” she 
said, with dignified sorrow. “I can bear it. It 
is your trouble that grieves me most.’ She 
stooped over him, and put her arm round his 
neck, which distressed Melbury still more. “I 
don’t mind at all what comes to me,” Grace con- 
tinued—“ whose wife I am, or whose I am not. 
I do love Giles; I cannot help that; and I have 
gone further with him than I should have done 
if I had known exactly how things were. But [ 
do not reproach you.” 

“Then Giles did not tell you?” said Melbury. 

“No,” said she. “He could not have known 

it.” 
Her father suspected the accuracy of this, for 
he knew that Beaucock had written. But he 
said nothing, and Grace went away to the soli- 
tude of her chamber. 

Her heavy disquietude had many shapes, and 
for a time she put aside the dominant fact to 
think of her too free conduct toward Giles. His 
love-making had been brief as it was sweet; but 
would he on reflection contemn her for forward- 
ness? How could she have been so simple as to 
suppose she was in a position to behave as she 
had done! Thus she mentally blamed her igno- 
rance; and yet in the centre of her heart she 
blessed it a little for what it had momentarily 
brought her. : 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Ovp Sunsortuer.—English crape is the best ma- 
terial for a veil to be worn in the deepest mourning. 
Nuns’ veiling is used for veils for general wear, second 
best, rainy days, ete. 

INTERROGATION Potnt.—Sleeveless waists are rather 
dressy for card parties. Your chaperon, not you, 
should ask your friend to call. The host leads the 
way to the dining-room. See Manners and Social 
Usages for the etiquette of dinner parties, 

Porsy.—The large square or oblong side pockets are 
for ornament rather than use. Use your striped vel- 
vet for revers or a vest, and for high collar and cuffs. 
The shawl drapery is much used made in the way you 
describe. bis 

Gretourn.—Jet passementerie, or else separate or- 
naments of jet, are the best trimmings for a black si 
dress. 

J.M. L.—Use some pink ottoman silk for a lower 
skirt and vest with your black cashmere dress. If you 
wish something more distinctive, add pointed silver or 
steel passementerie for trimming. 

L. S.—A_hem-stitched white muslin dress should 
have a wide hem hem-stitched on the lower skirt and 
on the long apron over-skirt, with hem-stitched tucks 
down the yoke or the entire belted waist, also on the 
collar, the cuffs, and the ends of the sash. 

Reeuiar Sussoriser.—We can give you no special 
information about the author you mention, who, we 
believe is an American. 
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MARGARETTA’S VALENTINE. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK, 
lL 

“ SAY, er, old fellow, er, let’s go to Blue 

Bend.” What a tempting suggestion that 
was when it came from Joe Gunning, who was 
English, and had sporting tastes. About the 
mouth of November he would drawl out that 
magic formula to Mr. Fred Holloway, a festive 
young stock-broker, and to Sidney Alden, a hand- 
some young lawyer, who liked an outing for 
health’s sake. Then enthusiasm would mount, 
and in a few days a large party of hungry, noisy, 
chaffing city sportsmen would alight at old Cap- 
tain Post’s tavern in the village of Blue Bend. 

“ Take away the moral restraint of good clothes, 
and a man falls back at once to the barbarian or 
the monkey.” This was what Sidney Alden mut- 
tered to a crack in the ceiling of the room that 
was at once parlor and bar at Captain Post's. 
Alden had not the consolations of a smoker, so 
he had fixed his mind on that crack to shut out 
the insane uproar which his friends, like school- 
boys let loose, seemed to consider healthy recre- 
ation. 

“See here,” shouted a young man, who passed 
as decent and enlightened, “old Cap’n Horse- 
block—Crossbeam—Doorpost, don’t want any 
more of that catnip and pennyroyal tobacco.” 
Then he roared at his own wit. Whereat a Blue 
Bend native, catching the hilarity, sprang up and 
began to shuffle. 

“ Never saw an oyster dance before, by Jove!” 
remarked Mr. Gunning. 

Yells of laughter. The native redoubles his 
efforts, and a village lad begins to howl out some 
wretched ballad. The room is stifling with the 
smell of kerosene, tobacco, and a smoky fire; 
glasses are banged, somebody orders drinks all 
round, and Sidney Alden kicks open the door and 
goes out of the house. A pleasant wind, briny 
and aromatic, blew from the marsh, and Alden, 
walking briskly, went a good half-mile before he 
observed that a flurry of rain was coming on. 
The downpour was so sudden and blinding that 





he lost the path; but just discerning a point of 
light which evidently meant a house, he made di- 
rectly toward it 
at last, knocked at the door, a woman opened it, 
and he explained his case to her. 

“Come right in, sir,” she said, in a kindly, 
quavering voice ; and he saw she was a queer lit- 
tle blond-haired person weil on in middle life. 
“Never mind the wet boots,sir. Here’s a mat. 
There, put your feet on to it. Take off your 
coat, sir, and dry it.” 

“Then I’m not to stop for politeness ?” 
Alden, jestingly. 

“Oh,” answered his hostess, with perfect grav- 
ity, “ I was used to father a-taking off his coat.” 
Then, as Alden began to shiver, she said, “ I'll 
make you a dish of tea. But, dear, dear, see your 
wet shoes! I'll fetch a pair of father’s socks.” 

She presently brought some stout stockings, re- 
tired modestly while he put them on, and before 
jong Mr. Alden was toasting his feet before the 
shining stove and sipping hot tea. By way of 
conversation, he asked, “Is your father out ?” 

“ Father is—is—dead,” she answered, with a 
sigh, and taking up the sewing-work she had 
thrown aside 

“I’m sorry if the question pained you,” Alden 
apologized, “May I ask to whom I’m indebted 
for all this kindness?” Then, seeing that the cir- 
cumlocution puzzied her, he translated it. “* What 
is your name ?” 

“ Margaretta Woodrow,” she answered. ‘Some 
folks say ‘Margaretty.’ Father did. It don’t 
make much difference which.” 

Alden suppressed a laugh as he looked at the 
odd, bunchy figure, the wrinkled blond face, the 
thin hair, still golden, brought down in the old- 
fashioned flat bands against the cheeks, and the 
spectacles that would hardly sit astride a shape- 
less little nose; but he said, gently, “A very 
pretty name Margaretta is.” 

The little old spinster blushed—blushed up to 
her fair hair and down to her neck, and she 
stitched away very hard indeed. Alden was ex- 
ceedingly amused. Presently he inquired, “ Do 
you live all alone here?” 

“Since father died,” she answered. “ About 
three years, sir.” She said “sir” continually; 
not as an inferior, but with a quaint civility. 

“And you've never married ?” Alden asked. 

“ No, sir,” she replied, and blushed again. 

“ What are you sewing ?” he questioned her. 

* Oh, I finish coats for a tailor. He sends ’em 
from Centreville. I never go on the railroad.” 

“ You have a nice house here,” Alden remarked. 

Margaretta became at once warmly interested. 
“It’s a real good house,” she said. “Folks are 
so surprised when they find this ain’t the only 
room down-stairs. There's a most elegant wash- 
house at the back.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Alden, watching the sim- 
ple-hearted creature as she rejoiced over the pos- 
session of a mere shingled shanty. “And you 
must have a deal of company,” he suggested. 

“Well,” she acknowledged, “Biue Bend is 
pretty lively. ’Most every week Miss Brown drops 
Then there’s Dr. Penn; he looks after me 
like.” 

“A delightful task, I should think,” exclaimed 
Alden. 

“It’s very good of you, bein’ from the city, and 
used to the best, to say as much as that, sir.” 

“Ah, who could help it, Miss Woodrow ?” he 
ejaculated, in broad burlesque. “ Now we must 
sadly part, but ere long I shall return ;” and he 
hurriedly put on his dry clothing. 
Farewell! Adieu!” 

She had the lamp in her hand to show him the 
way out. She raised it, and anxiously scanned 
Alden’s face. She saw a pair of large, beaming 
dark eyes, a white forehead, a silky mustache, 
and an expression of profound melancholy. 


said 


“ Good-by ! 


He stumbled on the stone step | 


| 





It was bardly .daydawn when the whole party 





of sportsmen were eating the bacon and eggs that 
Captain Post slapped on their plates. ‘ Will it 
be a good day for ducks, captain?” somebody 
asked. 

“ Waal,” answered the landlord, “1 dunknow. 
What do you think, Dr. Penn?” and he turned 
to the doorway, in which had just loomed up a 
great presence, a mighty bulk, a big old man with 
heavy shoulders, bushy gray eyebrows, an acre or 
so of overcoat, and quite a holding of real estate 
in a monstrous pair of muddy boots. 

“Yes, I guess the ducks will fly to-day,” said 
the village doctor, who looked at once shrewd and 
rustic. “I want some breakfast. My house- 
keeper has left.” 

“Do as I done, doctor,” said Captain Post. 
“Go to the parson’s with a decent sort of house- 
keeper and fix her so she’s got to stay. Get 
married.” 

“T haven’t been a widower much above a year,” 
answered the doctor. 

“That’s long enough,” insisted Post. ‘‘ Now 
there’s Widder Clapp, and there’s Margaretty 
Woodrow—nice women, both.” 

“T remember when Margaretty was born,” said 
the old doctor; then changed the subject. 

When he had gone, Alden informed Holloway: 
“That Margaretta is the queerest old guy you 
ever saw. I chanced in her house for shelter 
last night.” 

“Oh! why can’t I chance upon a gentle Mar- 
garetta ?” said Holloway. ‘ Down with monop- 
olies !”” 

“Got a capital idea,’ Gunning struck in. 
“Let's all call on Margaretta.” 

“Yes, make up a’party and do the polite,” 
responded Fred Holloway. At this suggestion 
“the boys” raised a “ Hurrah for Margaretta!” 

“Will the old lady take a lot of chaff” in- 
quired Gunning. 

“She’s the most innocent thing in all this moss- 
grown village,” answered Alden. 

“Oh, but you can make a fool of anybody with 
that ingenuous look and that voice of yours, Al- 
den,” said Fred. “ Ask my sister Mabel how you 
caught her.” 

“Sh!” whispered Alden. “I don’t want the 
boys to hurrah for Mabel, you know.” 

“Well, come along, brother-in-law-elect,” an- 
swered Holloway. And they all trudged off 
across the meadow. 

That night, as soon as the tap-room uproar be- 
gan, Alden stalked off for a refuge to Miss Wood- 
row 8. 

“T’m—I'm real glad to see you,” stammered 
Margaretta, losing her thimble in confusion. 

“The fact is,’ said Alden, with a Claude Mel- 
notte look, “I couldn’t keep away.” Then he 
proceeded to give an amusing account of the day’s 
sport, Margaretta laughed until her pudgy, 
wrinkled cheeks shook again, and the work 
dropped from her fingers, Whereat the visitor 
gallantly tossed it aside, and exclaimed, “ Come, 
now; I like to see you at leisure.” So she sat 
listening, and now and then smoothing down the 
black silk apron indispensable to evening toilette 
in Blue Bend. 

“Ah! you must know my friend Holloway,” 
Alden remarked, confidentially. ‘ He is the own- 
er of the great Brooklyn Bridge. I shall’ bring 
him here with an English nobleman, Lord Gun- 
nington, who is first cousin to Queen Victoria, but 
travelling in disguise.” 

Miss Woodrow stared for a moment, then gasp- 
ed out,“ Ain’t Blue Bend rather dull for them 
gentlemen ?” 

“Blue Bend,” answered the young man, with 
fervor, “is the finest spot on earth.” 

“There! father always said that,” cried Mar- 
garetta, much impressed. “Oh, what a good and 
sensible man father was !” 

“T can’t agree with you there,” said Alden. 
“A good father should not have turned your ad- 
mirers away, A fine woman like you should be 
married.” 

“Oh! don’t blame father,” she answered, ner- 
vously, working the knotty hands that were un- 
used to lying idle. “I never asked to keep com- 
pany with nobody.” 

“But, Miss Woodrow,” and he hesitated as 
one who propounds an important question, “ you 
have cared for somebody? Come, now!” 

“N—no, sir, I never did,” she stammered. 
“Father and me lived along very quiet and nice. 
We didn’t even seem to grow old.” 

“Old! I should think not! Why, you can’t 
be above thirty ?” 

“T am fifty-two,” said honest Margaretta, 
plucking at her apron. 

“You have, then, a very little the advantage of 
me,” responded Alden, gallantly. “I shall be 


well on in the forties before I know it.” (He 
was just thirty.) “Then what's age? Look at 


your golden hair!” 

“Folks have spoke of my hair before,” she ac- 
knowledged, shyly. 

“Ha! by Jove! I should think so! But what 
do I see in that corner—a guitar ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I learned myself to play.” 

“You have a musical countenance,” said Al- 
den, solemnly. “I observed that at once.” 

He brought the shabby old guitar, and laid it 
across Miss Woodrow’s lap. “Sing,now. I’m 
sure you can.” 

“Oh!” cried the little woman, the tears spring- 
ing to her eyes, “I used to sing for father.” 

“ Well, well, don’t ery,” said Alden. 

“N—no, sir,” she answered, obediently, and 
tried to swallow the sobs, though her poor lips kept 
quivering pitifully, as by a long and painful pro- 
cess she tuned up the instrument. Then in a 
hollow, shaky, feeble voice, she quavered forth 
something that began : 

“She sat by the door one cold afternoon, 

To hear the wind blow and to look at the moon.” 

The ditty seemed practically endless, and was 
the sad tale of a young person who pined away 
from love and a bad cold, and was being buried 
at the end of every verse to the refrain: 





“Where ellums and where willers are a-weepin’, 

Oh, there lies our darling Katie sleepin’.” 

Alden bent into the shadow of the stove-pipe, 
took a good silent laugh, then subsided into de- 
corous attention. At the end, he rose to go, and 
said, impressively and truthfully, “I shall never 
forget that song—never.” 

The next evening brought the whole party of 
New York sportsmen. There were seven of them 
—Gunning, Holloway, Alden, and four very young 
stock-brokers not delicate in wit or reserved in 
manners. 

On entering Margaretta’s clean, homely room, 
the four stood in a row, bowed to the ground in 
mock-heroic style, and in chorus said; ‘“ How do 
you do, miss? Hope we see you well, miss.” 

“ These,” Holloway remarked, “are young men 
who are studying for the ministry.” 

“My friend who owns Brooklyn Bridge,” said 
Alden, introducing Holloway, “and Lord Gun- 
nington,” presenting Joe. 

Margaretta made several dips in acknowledg- 
ment, then she sat down, gave the refractory 
spectacles a jam into her features, and addressed 
Gunning. “I hope, sir, your cousin the Queen 
enjoys good health ?” 

“Oh! ah! Victoria, you mean,” drawled Joe. 
“Yes, Cousin Vic is so-so, thank you. Getting 
rather stout, of course.” 

“Time and tide waits for no man,” observed 
Miss Woodrow, appropriately. 

Whereupon the four divinity students cried, 
“Hear! hear!” 

“ Ah!” said Holloway, glibly, “it’s a recreation 
to get away from Brooklyn Bridge. That prop- 
erty of mine is a great care.” 

“He has to scrub the bridge off every morn- 
ing before breakfast,” said one of the lively four. 

“ And stands taking toll all day,” said another. 

“But you see I need the money,” explained 
Holloway, “for ’'m educating those four young 
men to be missionaries to Borria Bungalee Boo.” 

“Where is that country, sir?” asked Miss 
Woodrow, timidly. 

But the rapid Mr. Holloway was already say- 
ing, “ You must sing for us, Miss Woodrow.” 

“Oh, before so many folks I couldn't,” she 
protested. But Alden brought the guitar, and 
at last she consented, announcing, “1 will sing 
‘Darling Katie’s Grave.’” Then, her bunchy 
figure in a comical heap, her profile throwing an 
absurd shadow on the wall, she again raised that 
wail: 

“She sat by the door one cold afternoon, 

To hear the wind blow and to luok at the moon.” 

When she reached the refrain, seven tremen- 
dous voices joined in: 

** Where ellums and where willers are a-weepiu’, 

Oh, there lies our darling Katie sleepiu'.” 

At the end of the next verse some of the audi- 
ence rose and indulged in a minstrel walk round. 
Just behind Margaretta’s chair a young chap 
mimicked her attitude and manner to the life, 
puckering up his face, and piping in a dreadful 
falsetto. This brought cheers and clapping of 
hands, and the fun was increasing when across 
the uproar came the sound of a sharp double 
rap at the front door. Before Miss Woodrow 
could rise there had entered a large, heavy old 
man, who towered in his rude strength above 
them all as he stood with underlip thrust out 
and his brows bent. 

“Oh! Dr. Penn!” cried the little woman. 
“These are city folks.” 

“Humph! yes; I saw’em at Post’s this morn- 
ing,” growled the doctor ; “ I saw”’—and he slow- 
ly turned from one to another, but without greet- 
ing—“ every one of ’em.”” Then in the midst of 
the visitors he slowly sat down, 

There was a silence, broken first by Holloway 
with, “ Pleasant evening, doctor.” 

“Well,” responded the old man, dryly, and 
with meaning, “it has been a pleasant evening ; 
but it ain’t so bright and lively now. Weather’s 
changed.” 

A youth inquired: “Do you treat the Blue 
Benders, doctor, or do they die natural deaths ?” 

“The Blue Benders,” answered Penn, “ die all 
right, but city folks who come here sometimes 
meet with accidents.” 

There was a nervous movement in the circle, 
and Gunning said: “ We'd better be going. Have 
to get up early.” 

“Good idea,” remarked the doctor. 

“What's a good idea?” asked Holloway, 
sharply. 

“Why, getting up early, of course,” responded 
the old man, with a grim smile. 

One by one the visitors filed toward the door. 
Miss Woodrow fluttered and hoped they wouldn’t 
hurry, but they all made short ceremony except 
Alden, who hung back on the door-step to whis- 
per to Miss Woodrow. 

“My friends don’t wish to be known. You 
will hurt my feelings if you say anything about 
the Brooklyn Bridge, or Queen Victoria, or the 
missionaries. Promise you won't, now, ny dear 
Miss Margaretta.” 

At the word “dear” she trembled, and falter- 
ed, ‘‘I—I promise.” Then she came back into 
the room, smiling and quite bewildered. 

Said the doctor, angrily: “ Humph! I looked 
in at the window before I knocked, and I saw 
those city fools capering and dancing and mak- 
ing game of—” There he stopped short with, 
“ Well, well, Margaretty, what’s the use of vex- 
ing you about their tomfoolery? They won't call 
again, ll warrant, Margaretty.” He caught her 
hand as she was passing. She started, and for 
the first realized that he was speaking. 

“My!” she cried; “what do you want?” 

“ Margaretty,” he answered, gently. ‘I want 
you. I’m asking you to be my wife.” 

“Don’t—please don’t,” said Margaretta. 

“Perhaps I’m too old,” the doctor went on; 
“but you’re not so young as you once were, my 
dear, though you ain’t changed to me—always the 
same little yellow-haired Margaretty, so kind and 





gentle, and not knowin’ an evil thought about 
anybody in the world.” 

“ Doctor,” she said, “I don’t think I could care 
for you just in the right sort 0’ way.” 

“ Nonsense !” answered the old man; “ we're 
not a silly boy and girl couple.” 

“No,” she stammered, “ but somehow—I—I— 
don’t seem anyways different from when I was 
young. I don’t keep seein’ your face and hearin’ 
your voice when I’m alone, and I'd oughter— 
oughter feel that way.” 

“Bah!” ejaculated the doctor, laughing, and 
pulling her toward him to receive a good rustic 
kiss. But that little old plain person drew back 
with a positive dignity, and standing free, she 
said: “Since I was a woman no man ever kissed 
me except father.” 

“You were always modest and straightforward, 
my dear,” said the good old doctor, respectfully. 
“Take time to think it over.” Then he left her. 

As the horse-play and tippling were always 
going on at Post’s tavern, Sidney Alden spent 
every evening sipping tea by Miss Woodrow’s 
fire. He always found her waiting, the work laid 
aside, the black silk apron smoothed down, the 
wisp of fair hair shining. Such tame and inno- 
cent “chaff” as he could lazily carry on with this 
old country person while he was entertaining cer- 
tain rather absorbing dreams of his own, seemed 
to Mr. Alden the most harmless thing in the 
world. That under age, ignorance, poverty, and 
inexperience there could lie a pathos, never en- 
tered his mind. Miss Woodrow told him the 
story of her simple life a great many times. A 
great many times he had said in that very nice, 
soft voice (which, by-the-way, was merely a good 
gift he had), “Oh, come, cheer up! cheer up!” 
But perhaps in all that wearisome, ungrammat- 
ical rambling he had not observed there was 
never a word of gossip, of malice, of suspicion, or 
of unkindness toward any human creature. 

On the last evening of his stay in the village 
Alden was very tired from a hard day’s shooting, 
and after the first half-hour by Miss Woodrow’s 
fire he yawned a good deal, then remarked, casu- 
ally, that the open air had pulled him up won- 
derfully. 

“Are you coming here again ?” inquired Mar- 
garetta. 

“Coming again! Why, of course. Perhaps 
along in December or January. But you'll be 
married by that time.” 

“Oh no, sir,” she protested. Then added, col- 
oring, “Some folks might say I was too old.” 

“Not a bit,” cried Alden, indignantly. “Old! 
And with that nice yellow hair! Perish the 
thought! Come, now, I ought to have a lock of 
that hair.” He was very sleepy, and almost nod- 
ded in his chair. 

Margaretta grew so red that the veins in her 
forehead stood out painfully, as she stammered, 
“I—TI don’t know but you might think me for- 
ward if I let you have it.” 

“Fair Margaretta,” he declaimed, half dream- 
ing, “send me a lock by post.” 

She kept breathlessly still a little while, and 
then said: “There’s something I had oughter 
tell you.” 

“Have no secrets from your humble slave,” 
mumbled Aiden. 

“I'd oughter tell you I went to a church pic- 
nie once with a young man. It was in the year 
54.” 

‘I did something imprudent myself that year,” 
replied Alden, smiling over the quaint conceit; 
for in 54 his indiscretion consisted in being born 
into this world. 

“And,” she continued, “the next winter he 
sent me”’—she took something from the table 
drawer—“ this. It’s the prettiest thing I ever 
see; but perhaps I done wrong to keep it.” 

“By Jove!” said Mr, Alden, as he received a 
square of mouldering lace-paper, “ it’s an ancient 
valentine. Here’s a Cupid, and here are two 
hearts stuck with one dart. Miss Woodrow, Miss 
Woodrow, this looks serious !” 

“Upon my word of honor,” exclaimed the vir- 
tuous little spinster, solemnly, ‘I never cared a 
mite for him.” 

Alden eyed her with tragic intensity, and then 
ejaculated: “ Fair one, I believe, and pardon you. 
Ah! Miss Margaretta, if valentines can move your 
soul, you shall receive one—modern, dainty, ar- 
tistic, poetical. Let us offer this emblem of 
wasted passion a holocaust to Venus.” He lift- 
ed the stove-lid and dropped the rotting paper on 
the hot coals. Then he put on his overcoat in 
silence, for he was desperately sleepy, and taking 
Margaretta’s hand, he said: “ Good-by, Margaretta. 
Don’t get married before I come back.” 

“T promise,” she answered, looking very com- 
ical as she blinked at him through her glasses. 

““Good-by,” he said again. “1 won’t forget the 
valentine.” Then from the road he shouted back, 
“Send me that lock of hair!” 

A week later Dr. Penn was going into the vil- 
lage “store” where the mails were received, and 
he met Miss Woodrow carrying a sealed and ad- 
dressed envelop. The doctor asked, with benev- 
olent interest, ‘ Why, Margaretty, who are you 
writing to?” 

“There’s no writin’ in it,” she answered, truth- 
fully. 

“T know, I know,” said the doctor. “Sam- 
ples of button-holes for that Centreville tailor. 
You work too hard, my dear. Come, take pity 
on an old friend who loves you true.” 

“ Don’t—please don’t,” she answered, in genu- 
ine distress. 

IL. 

Blue Bend was rather proud of itself, for the 
stage brought a mail every other day all winter 
long; and after December set in Miss Woodrow 
was always to be seen at “the store” when that 
stage drove up. Finding there were no letters 
for her, she would ask the driver, carelessly, 
“Did anybody stop to Post’s?” Jehu would in- 


variably respond with a polite, “ Naw.” 
Dr. Penn often stopped at Margaretta’s to ask : 
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“ Have you thought it over, my dear ?” 
he was not as patient as usual, and he said: 
“Why do you sew so hard? See, you have a 
cough, and you grow thin,” 

“Oh, I couldn’t get along nohow without the 
sewing,” answered Margaretta, hysterically. “I 
should just go mad if I didn’t work.” The old 
doctor shook his head and looked puzzled. 

The winter wore on and on. 
of February at last, and Miss Woodrow took her 
customary trudge to meet an incoming mail. 
This time the driver grinned, drew from under 
his coat a large flat box, and said: “For Miss 
Woodrow, by Jimminy!” She took the packet in 
trembling hands, and heedless of snow and slush, 
went straight to her own house. In a moment 
she had undone the fastenings and lifted the 
cover. Within lay a perfumed wonder—a valen- 
tine made up of delicately painted satin leaves, 
each bearing an exquisite design and an ardent 
verse. Miss Woodrow gazed spell-bound for a 
while, then her eyes filled with tears, and she de- 
liberately kneeled down by a chair and made a 
humble little thanksgiving. 

The doctor, at his next call, found Marga- 
retta brisk and happy. He believed his answer 
was coming, and told her she hadn’t “ changed 
a mite in twenty years.” Then he bethought 
himself of something, and drew from his pocket 
a letter which he threw on the table, saying, “It 
came by to-day’s stage. I suppose that Centre- 
ville tailor’s hurryin’ you up again—confound 
him!” The clumsy old doctor had not observed 
the delicacy of the missive, the flowing writing, 
the ivory polish of the paper. Miss Woodrow 


It was the middle | 





saw all in an instant, and she fell to sewing so | 


industriously that her patient suitor, discouraged 
again, sighed, and for the fiftieth time left her. 

She watched the closing of the door, quickly 
took up the letter, fitted her spectacles on secure- 
ly, with a murmur of delight broke the seal, and 
drew out—two cards, On one was * Miss Mabel 
Holloway”; on the other was “ Mr. and Mrs, Sid- 
ney Alden.” 

There was a great snow-fall at Blue Bend. 
Three days the white flakes had piled up over 
fences and landmarks, and the old doctor, as he 
drove toward Margaretta’s house, thought strange 
that the drifts had not been brushed from win- 
dow-sill or steps. He entered the unfastened 
door, The light came through the frosted panes ; 
there was no glint of fire; the air was biting 
cold. “ Margaretty!” he called. There was no 
answer, but on a couch over by the wall he saw 
Margaretta lying, half dressed, white and still. 
“ Margaretty!” he cried again, bending over the 
pinched face, which looked spectral in its tangle 
of fair hair. She stirred a little, opened upon 
him a pair of sunken, vacant eyes, and said, 
hoarsely, “It is on the floor.’ He looked down 
quickly, and picked up Sidney Alden’s wedding 
cards. “He never come,” she whispered. 

“Great Heaven!” cried the old doctor, “ have 
you been believing the wicked nonsense some 
young city rascal has talked? Oh, my poor child! 
I meant you shouldn’t be mortified or angered by 





One time | knowin’ those men were makin’ sport, ridiculing 
| ” 
you, and— 


He stopped, for she was not hear- 
ing him. “ Margaretty !” he called again, in grief 
and terror. 

Some wish was struggling for expression. 
waved a hand toward the table. 
icate perfumed satin trifle. The doctor brought 
it. She feebly grasped it, with a struggle carried 
it to her white drawn lips, kissed it fervently, and 
then—a something, a veil, a change, a mystery, 
passed over that poor worn face. The old friend, 
on his knees, cried, “ Margaretty! little Marga- 
retty!” <A figure, stark and still, lay back on the 
couch, while Margaretta passed forth, radiant, en- 
lightened, and forever young. 


She 
There lay a del- 





A VENERABLE TREE. 


i is claimed that the oldest known tree is the 
sacred fig-tree of Anarajapoura, in Ceylort. 
Tradition asserts that it was planted by King 
Devinipiatissa in the year 288 B.c., and its history 
from that date is preserved by a mass of docu- 


| mentary and traditional evidence. 


It was described by the Chinese traveller Fa 
Hian in the year 414, and by the earliest Euro- 
peans who have seen it, in similar terms. It still 
flourishes, and is an object of veneration to the 
Buddhists of the island. 





MOVING. 
tw all its inconveniences and discomforts, 


there is something, perhaps, to be said in 
favor of moving. For one thing, we get a change 
of scene, either for the worse or better, but still 
a change, a new stand-point, as it were; we make 
new neighbors, perhaps—unless we live in a big 
city, where one’s neighbors are as strange to one 
as the inhabitants of Lapland—and learn new 
phases of character, new methods of thought, 
new recipes for cooking, new ways of house-keep- 
ing; added to this, there is the pleasant feature 
of arranging the furniture and hanging the pic- 
tures and disposing the bric-d-brac under new 
conditions, But there is not much more to be 
said in favor of the exodus. We, to be sure, 
never discover how much we possess till we be- 
gin to move, and then it seems as if our prop- 
erty, especially of the valueless sort, increased 
amazingly. What odds and ends turn up at this 
time that we had totally forgotten! odds and ends 
which we hardly feel justified in giving or throw- 
ing away, or selling to the junkman. For the 
first time in our lives, perhaps, we learn what 
packing means, when we are obliged to pack our 
belongings, from the piano to the gravy strainer. 
Our household gods receive many a knock and 
bruise in the process of pulling down and putting 
up; the carpets will not fit the new floors, or are 
inharmonious with the new wall-papers; the cur- 
tains are too large or too small for the new win- 
dows; the portiéres are too long or too short for 
the new doorways. If we are obliged to accom- 








plish the whole hegira in one day, our burdens 
are infinite; there is no respite; the men and 
teams are engaged, another family is moving 
in, we must bestir ourselves or perish. Af- 
ter our best endeavors we arrive at the new 
home exhausted and hungry; the carpets are 
in process of being put down as far as they 
will go, the picture knobs are missing, the beds 


and curtains are lying about in a dislocated | 
state, china is all over the premises, the kitchen | 


furniture is in the parlor, the house is cold and 
cheerless. There is nothing to eat, of course: 
who could think of cooking and moving on the 
same day? Or, if there is anything, it has been 
put; away too safely to be readily found. 
are perhaps obliged to cook our frugal supper 
by a spirit-lamp, or over the gas; the furnace is 
found to be out of repair; tacks are sprinkled 
about the floors; we can’t remember what we 
did with the forks and teaspoons—in short, the 
whole affair is more like chaos than anything 
else. Naturally the most of the care of moving 
falls upon the feminine portion of the house- 
hold. 
gages the teams and pays the bills; then he 
takes the morning paper and his hat and walks 
down to his office, dines comfortably at the res- 
taurant or the club, and hears and sees no more 
of the nuisance till it is abated, in the easy be- 
lief that there is nothing like the feminine fac- 
ulty for reducing chaos to heavenly order. 





THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


MHE Kingdom of Ireland, with its Parliament, 

ceased to exist on July 2, 1800, when the 
Royal Assent was given to the Act of Union. 
Ireland became a kingdom in 1542 by an act 
giving to Henry VIII. the title of King of Ire- 
land. Before that time, from the invasion and 
conquest by Henry IL, in 1171, the King of Eng- 
land was styled only “ Lord Paramount” of Ire- 


| universally 


tional Parliament: the Irish nation was 
lawed. 

The process of further conquest of the Irish 
nation occupied all the Tudor reigns, and was 
completed under James I. But the great body 
of that nation was not admitted then or subse- 
quently to the political rights of the King’s English 
subjects in Ireland. This exclusion, which contin- 
ued to the nineteenth century, was due to a dif- 
ference of religion, the Celtic population having 
rejected the English Protestant 


out- 


| Church. 


We | 


The lord of the manor, to be sure, en- | 


The Irish Parliament up to the year 1782 was 
the grossest constitutional sham and imposture. 
It sat, without any fresh election, during the 
whole reign of a king; that of George II. con- 
tinued thirty-three years. Its session was but 
once in two years, and it could do nothing but 
vote money for government service—and for any 
purposes, even the vilest, that pleased the Eng- 
lish court and Ministry. 

The disastrous events of the American war, 
the surrender of two British armies, and the ap- 
proach of hostile French and American ships on 
all the coasts of Ireland appealed powerfully to 
Irish patriotic feeling. Grattan was the life and 


| soul of the popular movement, having made up 





land, and he ruled over the Anglo-Irish colony | 


in “the Pale.” This at the end of the fifteenth 
century was confined to the counties of Dublin, 
Louth, Meath, and Kildare, extending but thirty 
or forty miles inland. The other parts of Ire- 
land four centuries ago were ruled by indepen- 
dent chiefs, some of the native Celtic race, oth- 
ers, such as the Earls of Desmond, or Geraldines, 
in Munster, the Burkes in Connaught, and the 
De Courcys in Ulster, descendants of the Anglo- 
Norman knights, comrades of * Strongbow,” who 
had cast off their allegiance to the English crown. 
The King reigned in Leinster, but imperfectly, 
with the assistance of the Fitzgeralds, Earls of 
Kildare, and the Butlers, Earls of Ormond, who 
remained loyal. The Anglo-Irish settlers within 
the Pale belonged to a foreign nation. They 
lived apart under English law, preserving the 
feudal institutions longer than those in England. 
A provincial or colonial Parliament was held, usu- 
ally at Kilkenny, by summons from the King’s 
Deputy to the barons, knights of the shires, and 
burgesses of corporate towns, There was no na- 


his mind that it should be turned to the advan- 
tage of Irish liberty. In April, 1780, he intro- 
duced a declaration of legislative independence 
into the Irish House of Commons. It recited, in 
the most loyal terms, that the Kingdom of Ire- 
land was “inseparably annexed” to that of Great 
Britain, under one sovereign, while it declared 
that “no power on earth but the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland was competent to make 
laws for Ireland.” The earnest eloquence ofa 
great orator, uttering the unanimous sentiment of 
an aroused nation, with the consciousness of its 
critical situation, had a marvellous effect. The 
Lord Lieutenant reported to the British govern- 
ment that it would be almost impossible to resist 
this movement. 

Such was the state of public opinion in the 
spring of 1782, when the fall of Lord North’s Tory 
Ministry in England, sueceeded by that of Lord 
Rockingham, with Fox and Shelburne for Secre- 
taries of State, delighted the champions of free- 
dom. The new Ministry intended to give peace 
to America, and to recognize her freedom. They 
were likely, then, to allow freedom to Ireland. 
On April 16, 1782, Grattan, in a noble speech, 
moved an address to the King, in which Ireland 


| was declared to be “ by right a distinct kingdom,” 


which would ever be united with Great Britain, 
“to share her fate, to stand or fall with her”; but 
three great infringements of the rights of Ireland 
were pointed out—the British Act of George L, 
the practice of altering or suppressing bills, un- 
der Poynings’ Law; and the recent Perpetual Mu- 
tiny Act. The address was passed unanimously, 
and was sent to London, while the House ad- 
journed for six weeks. During this interval the 
Duke of Portland earnestly recommended gov- 
ernment to comply with the universal demand of 
(Continued on page 157, Supplement.) 
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KEY TO 
1. Right Hon. John Foster, Speaker. 
Clements. 10. Captain H. Loftus. 
18. Right Hon. J. Monck Mason. 19. i 
G. Rawsen. 26. Edward Hunt. 27. Owen Wynne. 
Bart. 34. Right Hon. J.T. Cole (Viscount Cole). 
89. W. Montgomery. 
Toler, K.C., Solicitor-General. 
54. Right Hon. W. Chichester Fortescue. 


Bernard. 68. Right Hon. Lodge Morres. l 
Ogle. 72. George Hatton. 73. Hon. Abraham Creighton. 


82. Sir Berry Denny, Bart. 
89. Colonel Rovert King. 90. Henry Bruen 
Maxwell. 98. Richard Nevill. 99. A 
106. Charles O'Hara. 107. H. V. Brooke 


Finlay. 


Moore. 116. Hon. G. Knox. 117. Right Hon. Joshua Cooper. 
Daly. 125. Charles Henry Coote. 126 
Preston. 132. Joseph Preston. 133. Godtrey Green. 


140. C. Kendal Bushe. 


. J. F. Collis, Keeper of the Rolls. 
160. Marquis of Kildare. 161. Earl of Galway. 
168, Archbishop of Armagh. 169. Earl of Lucan, 


THE 


2. Hon. John Wolfe. 
11. Jolin Reilly. 
Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
28. Right Hon. T. Connolly. 
35. 
40. Hon. H. Pomeroy (Viscount Haberton). t 
47. Right Hon. A. Wolfe, K.C., Attorney-General. 48. Hon. T. Kuox. 
55. E. Jones Agnew. 
64. Henry Cope. 


83. Sir John Tydd, Bart 

91. Edward Corry. 
Andrew Caldwell. 
108. Simon Digby. 


L. Harman Harman 


141. Captain C. Tottenham. . 
tj er, Bart. 148. Right Hon. Henry Flood. 
Fitsqere On . 156. Barry Yelverton (Lord Avenmore). 
162. Duke of Leinster. 

170, Bishop of Ferns, 


PICTURE 


8. Colonel J. O. Vandeleur. 
12. John Moore. 13. Right Hon, J. O'Neill. 
gjurt. 20. Sir E. Newenham. 
29. 
Right Hon. General R. Cunninghame. 
41. Hon. Chichester Skeffington. 


56. C, Powell Leslie. 57. F. Saunderson. 
65. Thomas Adderly. 66. Charles O'Neill. 
74. Hon. Robert Ward. 75. Richard Magenis. 
84. George Ponsonby. 
92. Henry Alexander. 
Hon. Henry King. 
109. Isaac Corry. 110, Captain G. Sandford. 
118. R. B. Townsend. 
127. Right Hon. W. B. Ponsonby. 
134. Right Hon. Sir Edward O'Brien, Bart. 
142. Right Hon. Sir J. D. Blaquiere. 
149. Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 


100. 


163. Marquis of Waterford. 
171, Earl Macartney. 


4. R. Jephson. 
14. Thomas Burgh. 
21. Hon. James Brown. 
Right Hon. W. Brownlow. 
36. Right Hon. J. Fitzgerald. 
42. Sir W. Godfrey, Bart. 
49. H. Deane Grady. 

58. Right Hon. David Latouche. 
67. James Chatterton. 
76. Robert Cornwall. 
84a. Hon. Denis Browne. 
93. Thomas Bligh. 
101. Theophilus Blakeney. 
111. William Tighe. 
119. Sir A. Stewart, Bart. 
128. Right Hon. W. Conyngham Plunket. 
135. Dr. Patrick Duigenan. 
143. Francie Hardy. 
150. Frederick Trench. 
157. Robert Thornton, Clerk to the House. 
164. Earl of Charlemont. 
172, General Vallancy. 


5. Richard Martin. 6. Right Hon. R. Jackson. 7 
15. Hou. W. Moore. 
22. Sir M. Crombie, Bart. 
30. Henry Thomas Foster. 


16. Right Hon. 


43. C. W. Sherlock. 
50. Sir James May, Bart. 
59. Hon. J. Massey 
68. Jumes Kearney. 
77. John Latouche. 

85. Right Hon. John Philpot Curran. 
94. Sir Francis Flood, Bart. 95, A. Moore 
102. Hugh Crofton. 
112. John Staples. 
120. John Bagwell. 121. Warden Flood 


96. 


122. 


136. John Egan. 

144. Sir Laurence Parsons. 
151. Hon. Walter Yelverton. 
158. E. Tresham, Assistant Clerk. 


178, Earl of Ossory. 


W. Colville. 8. 
J 
23. Right Hon. George 
81. Colonel Hugh Cane. 
87. Hon. Robert Stewart (Lord Castlereagh). 
44. Right Hon. T. Jones 
51. John Stewart. 
y. 60. 
69. Robert Latouche 
78. T. Whaley. 
86. John King 
Arthur French 
103. Colonel A. Montgomery 
113. Colonel W. Blakeney 


129, Right Hon. W. J. Skeffington 
137. Right Hon. G. Ogle. 

145. Sir Jonah Barrington. 
152. John Bingham. 
159. Sir Henry Caverdish. 
165. Earl of Bristol (Bishop of Derry). 
174. Admiral P, Crosby, 





OF THE IRISH HOUSE OF COMMONS.—[Sse Dovste-pace Ittustration, Supplement. ] 


Colonel Uniacke. 9. Right Hon. M. 
Beresford. 17. Right Hon. J. Hely Hutchinson. 
Agar. 24. Sir T. Osborne, Bart. 25. Colonel 
2. Sir J. Blackwood, Bart. 33. Sir G. F. Hill, 
38. Right Hon. Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
45. Sir Richard Butler, Bart. 46. John 
52. E. Davys Wilson, 53. Colonel Peter Daly. 
tichard Grace. 61. Jolin Longfield. 
70. Right Hon. T. Orde. 71. W 
J. McClintock. 80. F. J. Falkiner. 81 
87. Jolin Usher. 88. Henry G. Cope 
97. John Forbes 97a. Colonel B 
Peter Latouche. 105. John Warburton. 
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104. 


114. Colonel T. Pigot. 115. Hon. J 

Henry Cox 123. B. Chinnery. 124. Denis Bowes 
30. Sackville Hamilton. 131. John 

138. Sir R. Jolson, Bart. 139. John Ball 

146. Sir John Parnell, Bart. 147. Sir 


153. Dr. Arthur Browne. 154. Secretary Cooke. 
1604. Sergeant-at-Arma. 
166. Margnis of Cornwallis. 167. Earl of Moira. 
175. Earl of Clare (Fitzgibbon). 
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COURSING. 


OURSING as an organized form of sport is confined, we be- 
lieve, to the British Isles, where it has been popular time out 
of mind. Itis the oldest kind of hunting still conducted in any- 
thing like its original fashion, and has seen the death of deer- 
hunting and the birth of fox-hunting. While a great number of 
wealthy men are patrons of coursing, it remains the sport of men 
of limited means; any country squire or stout yeoman can keep a 
leash or two of “ long dogs,” and chase the hare over his own acres, 
free from that horrible assemblage of “ professional sportsmen” 
which makes large meetings so offensive. 
Besides, however, the large gatherings like the Altear meetings 
where the betting element is found, there are many well-known 
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COURSING. 


coursing grounds where neighbor matches his favorites against 
neighbor, Such are the Cotswold Hills, where we know Justice 
Shallow’s dog was “ outrun” ; such is Amesbury, on Salisbury Plain, 
Ashdown Park, in Berkshire, and others. The manner of conduct- 
ing the sport is the same everywhere, but of course some variety in 
details is found, according as the scene is a rolling grassy country 
like the downs represented in our engraving, a heath like New- 
market, the Lincolnshire wolds, or the flat meadows of Altear with 
their intersecting ditches. The modus operandi is as follows: A 
line of beaters extends across the field; in front rides the judge, 
the only mounted man in the field; and just before him is the 
“slipper,” holding two greyhounds in a leash. The line of beaters 
advances slowly, a hare starts from her form, the dogs are held, 
straining in the slips, till the hare has a good “law”; then the 
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spring is touched, the dogs dash out side by side, now flashing 
forward with immense strides, now turning abruptly, and then 
again racing straight onward. It is by the performance of the 
dogs during the course that the match is decided, and on this per- 
formance the judge decides. He must be a man of quick eye and 
long experience to discharge his responsible duties. He has to 
distinguish in the midst of the perpetual variations of the course 
what points are to be put down to chance, what to merit. It must 
be remembered that the dog that kills the hare need not be the 
victor; the hare may have almost leaped into his jaws because 
skilfully “ turned” by his rival, “Turns” too differ, for as hares 
love to run in a curve, it is more meritorious for the outside dog to 
make a “turn” than for the inside dog to doit. A “turn” is when 
the hare turns completely round, and to give a turn the dog must 
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paid to the trained and ac- 
. complished female nurse 

— » and that paid to the train- 
ed and accomplished male 
nurse as weekly wages. 
They both know how to 
do, and they both do, pre- 
cisely the same things; 
both are supposed to be 
equally true to their duties, 
one no more nor less than 
the other, both have re- 
ceived about the same 
training and teaching in 
hospitals. But the regu- 
lar pay of the female 
nurse, except in. highly 
wrought nervous cases, 
that is, in cases of insanity, 
and in some few others, is 
but fifteen dollars a week, 
while that-of the male 
nurse in our large cities, 
although only of equal 
skill, is seven dollars a 
day. This must strike any 
one who thinks of it as a 
singular piece of business ; 
for the highest sum paid 
the female nurse by regu- 
lation, under any consider- 
ation, is twenty-five dol- 
tht lars, and the regular wages 
HN i of the man for the simple 
Hit cases is twice her wages 
| for the exceptional cases. 
It cannot be urged either 
that it is a rare nature 
needed in a man in order 
to combine the qualities 
\w \ needed in a nurse, for it is 
a \ \\ \\ just as rare and fine a na- 
1 Bia ture needed in a woman. 
No; the additional money 
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: , Sirk AND Vetiver Corsace. 
CorsaGE with YoKE AND Bopicr. = Lag = pr ro Cut Pattern, No. 3932: Price, 25 Cents. 
ee ere brute strength; for 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI, Figs. 37-48. ap 7 re, ee 


reap . - ‘or pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 30-35. 
it is evidently only in brute TR See aa eee ee near 


strength that the male 

nurse has any superiority. Mere brute strength does not com- | in every way helpful, and that the lordly male nurse, whose earn 
himself. In breeding the greyhound everything is sacrificed to | mand that price in any other market than the sick market; and | ings might well excite the envy of many a struggling young pliy- 
these qualities. Long head and neck—* headed like a snake, | it is one of the worst advantages ever taken of opportunity. And | sician, requires constant waiting on from the whole household, the 
necked like a drake,” as Dame Juliana Berners has it—muscular | when it is considered that a female nurse waits on herself and is | inequality is all the more conspicuous, 


have agility and strength as well as speed, or he falls and sprains 
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FicureD VeLveT MANTLE. 
SACK, [For Front, see 
Page 145.] 

Wr, For description see Supplement 

uh 
forelegs, deep chest, and 
strong haunches make the 
“long dog’’ a model of sym- 
metry and adaptation. The 
eyes must be large and clear, 
for he alone of the whole 
canine race hunts by sight, 
not by scent; in fact, his 
smelling powers. are very 
limited. Hence comes an- 
other point to be considered 
in the greyhound, whether 
he is a good “ fencer,” for if 
he tries to creep through a 
hedge he loses sight of his 
game, and is at a disadvan- 
tage. A course is soon over, 
“ puss” is either killed or run 
to cover, and then another 
brace of hounds is brought 
forward, and another course 
begins. In such a scene as 
our artist depicts, a country 
of grassy downs and spinnies 
like that near Lewes, a cours- 
ing match is a pretty sight, 
for the autumn day is bright, 
the air is fresh, there is mo- 
tion enough to raise the 
pulse, and a pleasant excite- 
ment in the course itself. 


WONDERFUL MEMORY. 
\ AGLIABECCHL, a Floren- 
x tine, born 1633,was bless- 
ed with a wonderful memory. 
From early years he was an in- 
satiable reader, and became fa- 
miliar, it is written, with nearly 
every book extant in Europe at 
that period. More than this, he 
could repeat nearly everything 
that he read. He was some 
times called “‘a living, speaking 
index of all the literature of the 
age.”’ Learned persons came tu 
him to direct them to any book 
needed for consultation; vol 
ume, page, and often the very 
line, were at his tongue’s end. 
He studied the catalogues of 
all the famous libraries, both 
publie and private, and so fa 
miliarized himself with collec 
tions of books and valuable 
manuscripts that he had never 
seen. At one pe riod he was hi 
brarian to the Grand Duke, and 
being one day inquired of by 
his royal patron concerning a 
certain very rare book which 
was needful in some investiga 
tion, replied, “ There is but one 
copy in the world, and that is 
in the library of the Grand 
Seignior at Constantinople, and 
the point you are in search of 
may be found in book number 
seven, on the seventh shelf on 
the right hand side as one en 





UNEQUAL COMPEN- 
SATION. 
HERE exists nowhere in 
the disputed matters of 
the earnings of male and fe- 


ters.” 
male workers a more tre- Demi-skason CLoak.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 144.] Cioran axp Picsa Costume.—Fronxt.—[For Back, see Page 144.} Magliabecchi died in Flor- 
mendous disproportion than Cut Pattern, No. 3928 : Price, 30 Cents. Cut Pattern, No. 3929: Basque and Over-Skirt, 25 Cents each. ence in 1714, in his eighty-first 
between the sums of money For pattern and description see Suppl., No, IIL, Figs. 21-29. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10. year 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE | 


AS AN APPETIZER. 

Dr. Morris Gises, Howard City, Mich., says: 

am greatly pleased with it as a tonic; 
able and a good appetizer.”—{Adv.] 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Pexrxot.y pure soap 

may be made, I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
anu to the community in general the employment of 
i ‘La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieerms’ “La Bette” Bouquet To.er Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age ot Givoxrung, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infanta.—[Adv.} 





A GUILTY SACRIFICE 
Shonld never be made, but ambition and enterprise 
deserve reward. 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and learn 
about work that you can do and live at home, earning 
thereby from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. Some 
have earned over $50 in aday. All particulars free. 
Both sexes. All ages. Capital not needed; you are 
started free. All is new. Those who start at once 


“ I | 
it is an agree- | 


canuot help rapidly making snug little fortunes.-[Adv.)} | 





Wuy are the flowers so wan of hue 
Beneath this bright, bright sun; 

Because their fragrance they have lost 
In Rieesx’s Extract 1541.—{Adv.]} 





CLAREMONT COLONY 





Offers great inducements. Send for free illustrated cir- | 


culars and maps. J. F, Mancha, Raymond, Surry Co.,Va. 
{Adv.} 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.’s Restorative Wine of Coca.—{ Adv.) 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Rovat Baxine Powver Co., 106 Wall Street, 


lactated Food. 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


ILeading Physicians of all Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 





Wherever you are located you should | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


The STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 
TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the FAST WOVEN PILE, enable them to 
stand interminably any rough | pape which would ruin 
real Velvets at four times the 

The Genuine LOUIS “VELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 









| and must not be confounded with any other Velveteen. 





Every yard of the GENUINE bears the name 
* LOuIs,” — a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 
panies every yard. 

NOTEW ELL.—The word “* LOUIS” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-QeUel-S,” 
and in no other way. 

SOLD AT RETAIL BY 
STERN BROS., West 23rd Street, New York. 
H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
H, O’NEILL & CO., 321-329 6th ave., New York. 
Wholesale Agents, 


WILMERDING, HOCGUET & CO., 
64 and 66 White Street, NEW YORK. 


THE 


F Schumacher Milling Co,, 


AKRON, QO., 


| Having rebuilt, is prepared to furnish 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, | 


Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods, 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
ASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


t®” A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application 
WELis, Rio UARDBON, & Co., , Burlington, Vt. 


ep REAL/y, 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


SE ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” always and 

everywhere in place of Rice. Cooked 
one minute, “Cerealine Flakes” is more 
digestible than Rice which has been 
soaked twelve hours and boiled an 
hour and a half. By exact analysis ** Ce- 
realine Flakes” is as much better food 
than Rice as roo is greater than 45. 


Cergauine M’r’c Co,, Co_umaus, Inv. 


CATARRH 





Cured. Sam 


le treatment 
B. 8. Lauderbach ne 


Co., Newark, N.J. 


FREE 





ROLLED AVENA, FARINA, 
PARCHED FARINOSE, OATMEAL, 
F. 8. NEW PROCESS, 


AND 


W. W. GRAHAM FLOUR, 


And other pure cereals of superior qual- 
ity. If you want the genuine insist upon 
the goods in original packages under 
our own brand. 


Ferdinand Schumacher, Prest. 
OUR AUTHORIZED AGENTS ARE 


CHAS. MUNS, 41 Water St., New York. 
JAMES E. WHITAKER & CO., Boston, Mass. 
E. R. GROSS, 5 S. Front St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
J. B. INDERRIEDEN & BRO., Chicago, Ill. 
I. L. DEARDORFF, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. C. Shayne, 


Mannfacturing Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Has marked down prices of 
fashionable Furs and Seal-skin 
Garments this season. This 
will afford a splendid oppor- 
tunity for ladies to purchase 
reliable furs direct from the 
Manufacturer at lowest possi- 
ble prices. Fashion book 
mailed free. 


Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


All by very POPULAR WRITERS, and all 

complete in the MARCH NUMBER of the 
FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 

Ask your newsdealer for the MARCH NUM- 
BER (Part 54) of the Pamily Library 
Monthly. 

Ready Monday, Feb. 14. Price 15 Cents. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, NewYork. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 
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A Skin “Without Blemish. 


No organ is so perfect and so beautiful as the 
skin. Soft as satin, sensitive as a camera, tinted 
with the loveliest delicacy, it yet has the strength 
and elasticity sufficient for the protection of all the 
underlying frame, tissue, muscle, bone, and nerve. 
Everywhere a network of sudorific ducts, veins, 
and pores, it constantly renews itself, and not only 


with its ceaseless desquamation, but with its nat- | 
ural functional action, eliminates all waste, accu- | 


mulation, and disease. Hence, a skin without blem 
ish means more than beauty: it means health. 

Coutioura, the great skin cure, and Curioura 
Soap,.an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Curioura Reso.vent, the new 
blood purifier, internally, are a speedy, economical, 
and infallible cure for every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, from 
pimples to scrofula. 





For the last year I have had a species of itching, 
scaly, and pimply humors on my face to which I 
have applied a great many methods of treatment 
without success, 
tirely cured by the Curtcura Remeptes. 

Mars. ISAAC PHELPS, Raveuna, O. 





Cotiovra Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

&#™ Send for 
64 pages, 50 Illustrations, and 100 Testimonials. 


PIM" 


ES, black-heads, chapped and oily skin, 
prevented by Corirovura Mepiwatrp Soar. 


and which was speedily and en- | 


“How to Cure Skin Diseases,” | 


I have suffered all my life with skin diseases of 
different kinds, aud have never found permanent 
relief, until, by the advice of a lady friend, I used 
your valuable Crriovea Remepies. I gave them 
a thorough trial, using six bottles of the Curioura 
Resoivent, two boxes of Curtiouna, 
and the 
| what I had been told it would be—a complete cure. 

BELLE WADE, Richmond, Va. 
Reference, G. W. Latimer, Druggist, Richmond, Va. 


and seven 


| cakes of Curioura Soar, result was just 








Some five months ago I had the pleasure to in- 
| form you of my improvement in the use of the 
Cotioura Remepies in my case of severe Chronic 
Eezema Erythematosa, and to-day cheerfully con- 
firm all I then said. I consider my cure perfect 
| and complete, and attribute it entirely to your rem- 
used no others, 

FERNAN ESENCHARDO, 
3306 Penna Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


edies, having 





| 


I was almost perfectly bald, caused by Tetter of 
the top of the scalp. Ccuriovra Remepres in six 
weeks cured my scalp perfectly, and now my hair 
| is coming back as thick as it ever was. 
| J. P. CHOICE, Whitesboro’, Texas. 
| Sold everywhere. 
2c. ; 


Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
| Drug anp Curmioa Co., Boston, Mass. 


"HANDS 


soft as dove's down and as white, by 
using Curroura Meptoatep Soar. 








The Flynt Waist or Trae Corsel 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


UMOUY LASUOD 10 
SIVA OLALLNGTOS eu om sv 
a auvpreiqd queurwe Aq pessopue A[;wss9AluN ST 


as the most SCIENTIFIC WAIST 
or CORSET known. 





> universally endorsed by eminent physicians 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, 
low-necked one, which admits of being high in the 
back, and low front. No. 8 isto illustrate our mode of 
adjusting the * Flynt Hose Support” each side of the 
hip, also the most correct way to apply the waist-bands 
for the drawers, under and outside pe tticoats, and dress 
skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension and Nursing 
Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we 
dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the war; 
threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, 
insuring in every waist THK MOST SUCOESSFUL BUOU LDER- 
BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 


a@ Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of 
Under-dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady. 
MRS. 0. P. FLYNT, 819 Colambus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Home Decoration. 
$2.00 a Year. Sample Copy Free for Postage. 


The cheapest, most attractive, and best journal of its 
class: 16 pages fortnightly, beantifully illustrated. 
Specific directions for furnishing rooms and houses; 
color schemes for individual rooms. Full of valuable 
hints for all interested in beautifying their homes. 

A new department is now running in the 3d volume, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1887. This treats of the “ Hygiene 
of the Toilet,” by an eminent woman physician. A 
series of articles on Natural Flowers in Decoration, 
and Floral Usages at Weddings, Christenings, Dinners, 
etc., is also an attractive feature. 

Subscribers’ questions answered in the paper. 

26 numbers for $2.00; six months’ and three months’ 
trial orders received at proportionate rates. Send for 
free sample copy and illustrated Sd of studies and 
art hand-books to WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 37 v. 22d St. N.Y. 








Its. Nature, Comes, _F 


DYSPEPS! arte, Roane 


~ Bod af Seite MoALvrIn, Lowsll, Mass., 14 
beut {ree to any address. 








Moody's New T: ate: 
Cutuag. MOOD E00. he 0. 


FRE By sequen taail, Full Description 
Dress 


9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 





This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


Ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 


24.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmauship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid ihine imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DOR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


CHINA PAINTERS 


Can do their own gilding. Mat Gold,expressly prepared, 
$1.00 per box, postpaid, with full instructions. TAR 
PASTE for removing background in mineral colors 
on china, 50 cents per bottle, postpaid. OSGOOD 
ARTS SCHOOL, Broadway | & East 14th St., New York, 


"FC GIVEN AWAY! A package Mixed 


SEED Flower Seeds (500 kinds), with Park’s 


Fiona Guin, all for 2 stamps. New 
flowers, new engravings; teems with floral hints. 
Everybody delighted. Tell all your friends. Send 
now. G. W. PA » Fannettsburg, Pa. 


SHOPPIN 


taste, &c., without char; aD, 
address MISS A. BO 


PURCHASING AGENCY, ers 


CKER, 118 East 14th Stmet,! New Ye York, 











In New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
For circular, references, &., 
280 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City. 
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PEARS’ 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, 7.4.5, 


ENGLAND, AND ALL oruer Lear 
&.. Countless 


AND PREFER PEARS’ 


~ 


Pears’ Soap is for Sale through- 
go out the Civilized World, “ee © 
f a Rg Fw FE ¥ ak 3 


A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


Beadteous Ladies, inclading Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 


E f | Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of thousands of Testimonials. io! 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI, 


“T HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR e 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION”’ Z Oe ee ee 


sees same nen eg 





SOAP. 


ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pres. OF THE Royat Cor. of SURGEONS, p-¢ 
ING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 






SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 





PEARS’ SOAP—the Great English Co 


mplexion Soap—is sold throughout the 


United States and in all other parts of the world, and its praises are heard and 


echoed everywhere. 





Fe DNEY 20%, 
© My. 


Are receiving by every Steamer, and will display 
as they arrive, the very latest novelties in 


LACES, 
FLOUNCINGS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 


In exclusive and unique designs. 


Also, NOVELTIES in BEADED 
LACES and NETS, BEADED FRONTS, 
PANELS, VESTS, dc. JET TRIM- 
MINGS and ORNAMENTS, SILK 
CORD TRIMMINGS, SOUTACHE 
TRIMMINGS, cc., in styles entirely confined 
to us, at prices, as usual, lower than any other 
house. Orders by mail filled promptly through 
Mail Order Department. 








A Warm Ikon passed over 
the back of the papers Tra Ns- 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N.Y. 
BRIGGS & COS Frers the Parrern to Any 
“a A NEW PATTERN. BOOK 


Sent on receipt of 25c. 

) USE BRIGGS & CO.’S 
Sitk Crewels, Filling | 
Silk, and Etching Silk. 
Fast colors. 


Specially shaded for these | 
patterns. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores. 


A Book for St. Valentine's Day. 


THE LOVER’S DICTIONARY: A Po- 
etical Treasury of Lover’s Thoughts, Fancies, 
Addresses, and Dilemmas, Indexed with 
nearly Ten Thousand References as a Diction- 
ary of Compliments and Guide to the Study 
of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $3.50. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanrer & Broturns, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canuda, on receipt of the price. | 





FIRST IMPORTATION 


Of SPRING FABRICS in CHINA and INDIA SILKS. 

New designs in PLAIDS, CHECKS, and FIGURES, 

with plain to combine, $1.00 and $1.10 per yard. 
NEW STYLES IN 

COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 

SATTEENS, GINGHAMS, 
CAMBRICS, ZEPHYRS, 
SEERSUCKERS, &c. 


Le Boutillier | pins 
_ Brothers, Be aprons 


NEW YORK. 


“OPPOSITION ONLY MAKES THIS CAT GROW, 





Wa 


A VERY BIG CA 


ALOGUE, but now we have two. 


(7 
PART _ 1 contains 192 large pages of STAMPING 


PATTERNS, showing about 5000 of the newest de- 
signs, many of which are original with us. 


PART 2 contains illustrated instructions for Ken- 
sington Painting, Lustre Painting, Lava Work, Tapes- 
try Painting, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point Lace 
Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue- 


| Flower Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alliance Em- 


broidery, etc., etc., with numerous engravings, show- 
ing all that is newest and best in Fancy Work and 
Novelties in Decoration. 


Price of either of these books, 25 cts. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 
In ordering please mention whether Part 


1 or Part 2 is wanted, or enclose 50 cents 
for both. 


CHINA PAINTERS’ 


JOURNAL. To be issued shortly. Sample Copy free. 
Address B, P. CO., 17 East 14th Street, New York. 


TOKOLOGY oe" 


Cloth $2.00, Moree A RENTS: patmple pages free. 














VAVORS FOR “ THE'GER MAN.” Book | 


of Fivures Sent Free. 
ARD M 


BERN 
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EYER, 59 and 61 Fulton St.,N. ¥. | Mention this paper. 





“Aw—t! Mrs. Goodtaste, what did you say was the name of that jolly scent for 
the handkerchief you had on the steamer last Fall, and where can I buy it? 


“You mean Lundborg’s EDENIA. 


New York, but you can get it at almost any drug or fancy goods store.’ 
jEdenia, 
| Maréchal Niel Rose, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES 


It is manufactured downtown, here in 


Alpine Violet, 


you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturer 


yo 


8, 
UNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 
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CRIMSON KING 


$1.00, 
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POPPY, which is dazzling « mn, attract great attention, 10c. per paper. One paper of each last three sorts for 25 py THE ENTIRE 
COLLECTION FOR ONLY $5.00. g€§ ORDER AT ONCE. ALL PURCHASERS RECEIVE FREE A COPY OF Ot rn Comprete CaTaLoGuE oF 
THE CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF BOTH SEEDS AND PLANTS TU BE FOUND IN THE U.S. Sent free to all others on receipt of 


stamps to pay postage. Address 
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F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N, Y. 


P. O. Box 10. 


ROOZEN’S BULBS 
FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, BEGONIAS, ANEMONES, ETC. 
The most complete Catalogue is published by 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (Near Haarlem), Holland, 
WHO HAVE OVER 80 ACRES OF THESE BEAULIFUL FLOWERS UNDERCULTIVATION, 
All orders, large and small, filled with care, and delivered free of charge at express 
Ofice in New York City for United States, and Toronto for Canada. 
and not later than March Ist. i 
andsomely Illustrated Catalogue sent free by the sole agent for U. S. and Canada. 


J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N. Y. (Successor to the late Wm. H. Boomkamp.) 


Please order 





ROSES. 


Illustrated Rose Catalogue free on application. 


Home ART Work. 


The Art Interchange, the only practical art work 
Journal published, makes the followin, 

SPECIAL OFFERS, FOR A BRIEF PERIOD. 
If this advertisement be sent with 


ONE DOLLAR 


we will send you at once Three (8) Colored Plates and 
Six (6) Issues of The Art Interchange, full of instruc- 
tion in Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, 
ete. Also Six (6) large ——- supplements, full wake 
ing size. The three colored plates are— 

Study of Jacquemtinot Roses, (red) 

(Size 20 inches x 14 inches.) 
*“* Afternoon Tea,” Figure Study 
by Percy Moran (size 1314 in. x 10 in.) 

Study of Snowballs (size 1314 x10 in.) 

Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


oy ae cts. more, we will send you Seven (7) 
Colored Plates and Fifteen (15) issues of THE ART 
INTERCHANGE; also Fifteen (15) large pattern supple 
ments for embroidery, carving or other art work, tull 
working size. The seven colored plates are as follows— 
Decorative Panel ‘‘ Birds and Blossoms,” 
very large (size 29x1214 in.) 
Norwegian Peasant Girl. 
(20x14 in. ) by T. de Thulstrup, 
Study of Yellow Roses (14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in.) 
** Fisher Girl,” Figure Study 
by W. Satterlee (13x10 in.) 
“Marine View,” by E. Moran, 
(size 20 inches x 14 inches, ) and 
Study of Dogwood (20 in x lf in.) 

THE ART INTERCHANGE costs only $8.00 a year and 
gives each 7 18 colored plates and 26 numbers. 
SAMPLE COPY, with handsome colored plate, 2Ve. 
Illustrated catalogue FREE. Address 
WM. WHITLOCK, Pub., 

80 W. 28d St. N. ¥, 


ROSES. 


ROSES. 
J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE CENUINE 


Jaan Horr’s Matt Extaact, 


PS = tonic and NUTRIENT, 

recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 

DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 

a JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 

y on the neck of every bottle. 

EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THR U. S. 


New York Depot, ti Barclay St. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINK,............ easececase $4 00 
ee 400 
ee IE hn bbc cdnckcrccocccccesteccs 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 10 00 


List sent free on application. 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
and Car 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 




























THE PRETTY MAID'S REPLY. 

Love sent a Valentine 

To a pretty maiden ; 
With hearts and darts and ribbons blue 
It was profusely laden. 

And thus it ran: “ No pink nor rose 

Nor lily in the garden grows— 

They dare not face the lingering snows— 

Or I would send, sweetheart, to thee 

The loveliest posy that could be. 

But wher ‘tis time for blossoms fair 

To yield their perfume to the air, 

The very sweetest thou 
shalt wear, 

If, dear, it is by thee con- 
feased 

Which of them all 
lovest best.” 

And thus replied the maid: 
“This day 

True lovers naught but 
trath should say, 

Emboldened by St. Valen- 
tine, 

So I confess I choose for 
mine 

The blooms that grow in 
Southern bowers, 

The snowy, fragrant orange 
flowers.” x. E. 


thou 





A SUBJECT ON WHICH THEY DON’T AGREE, 

FOR THIS 18 WHAT HE THINKS OF HEE: 

Sur's lovely! Her eyes are as blue as 
The dear little flower that shone 

In the grass at the end of the summer— 
What its name is I never have known; 

And her hair's oy unique in this age of 
The fluffy, with curls bright and crisp; 

And her voice—why, it’s simply delicious 
To hear her sweet infantile hep: 

And her blush is divine; and her smile is 
So artless that really she seems 

To me like the angelic maidens 
That sometimes we meet in our dreams. 


AND THIS 18 WHAT HIS SISTER TILINKS: 


I declare J can see nothing in her 
Short ringlets, like coils of red wire, 
Or the smile she’s eternally wearing, 
Or her baby blue eyes, to admire; 
And her lisp, how absurdly it strikes me 
"Twould be useless to try to express, 
But if 7 in that way were afflicted 
I'd shun every word with an “8S”; 
And in spite of her innocent biushes 
And dimples she can’t deceive me, 
For I know her to be just as artful 
As any yeung woman could be, 
+ ; 
KEEP THE BALL ROLLING. 

Wire (indignantly, after reading paper). ‘I’m per- 
fectly sick and tired of reading and hearing about no- 
thing but ‘ big hats in the theatres.'” 

Husuanp (mildly). “‘ Not half so tired, my dear, as 
we are of seeing them.” 
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THOSE DREADFUL HATS AGAIN. 


(Before they went), ““I HAVE ARRANGED IT ALL RIGHT, MY DEAR. 


NEW HATS TO THE MATINEE, 


WE CAN WEAR OUR 


I HAVE ENGAGED FOUR SEATS, TWO FOR OURSELVES AND 


TWO FOR OUR HATS, SO THAT NOBODY'S VIEW WILL BE INTERRUPTED.” 


FEMININE PHILOSOPHY. 


Could I but pierce that dark, mysterious curtain 
That veils the future from my eager eyes, 

And know beyond a doubt I stood a certain 
Chance to get a matrimonial prize, | 


Then might I scorn this bold plebeian creature 
Who with bad grammar comes a-wooing me, 

Who looks so “‘shoppy” in his every feature, 
And talks of lard enthusiastically. 


I'm thirty, so I can’t afford to shake him, 
Lest of a husband I might be bereft. 
He's homely, but I guess I'll have to take him: 
It’s better, after all, than getting left. 
pe EE en 


A LOVER'S COMPLAINT. 


I've been lost in meditation 
For the last two hours or more, 
And the scraps of half-made verses 
Lie about me on the floor. 
I have tried in desperation 
To tell my love in rhyme, 
Attempted a thousand changes, 
But missed it every time. 
I have searched the dictionary 
Through from end to end again, 
And studied the * Poet's Helper,” 
All my labors were in vain. 
Invoked the Muse of Poetry, 
Called upon the gods to hear, 
Bade the fairy Cupid whisper 
Some sweet love-song in my ear; 





Even prayed to this day's patron, 
The blessed St. Valentine. 

3ut they none heed my entreaties, 
Nor to my poor suit incline. 

So will you not grant me pardon? | 
For this is the way, you see— 

A single thought is all I own, 
And that one thought, love, is thee. 

; F. S. M. 


SILENT ADORATION. 


He never spoke, although too well I knew 

Why his cheek flushed, and why his eyes grew 

bright; 

It was not hard for me to find the clew, 

Or guess the reason why he showed delight. 
I knew his story when our glances met. 
The winter passed, and summer came, and yet 

je never spoke. 


And when across the time-worn old spinet, 
My hands would idle o’er its yellow keys, 
"Twas love,I knew, that made his eyes grow wet, 
And not the balf-forgotten melodies. 
Still was he silent when the spring had come— 
Because, you see, the man was deaf and dumb: 
He never spoke. 


. A VALENTINE CONCEIT. 


(The reader can see how it worked. 


TO THE VIOLET. 
Modest little violet, 
Hiding in the grass, 
Should you meet my lady-love, 
Do not let her pass 
Till you whisper to her, 
With your eyes so blue, 
That I love her dearly ; 
Then we'll both love you, 
eoumnnngijgreeques 
AN OLD-TIME VALENTINE. 


My friend most dear, this time of ycar, 
As you and I well know, 

The lads and lasses all around 
Send billets to and fro. 


Since you are wed, and I am not, 
This sort of thing won't do: 

Your wife would pout, should she find out 
l’d sent my loves to you. 


So never fear that for your ear 
Some loving words await, 

For ’tis my woes, and not my 1oves, 
I purpose to relate. 


So I'll confess I wish for one 
To whom I'd gladly say, 

With folded hands and meekest voice, 
“TI promise to obey.” 


*T would be so * nice” to have a lord, 
To hear him say—the sinner— 

When tired and cross, and hungry too, 
“Be quick there with your dinner!” 


I'd mend his clothes, and bake his bread, 
Sew buttons on his coat, 

In everything call him my head, 
And never ask to vote. 


If such a one you'll find for me, 
Wh: n he is truly mine, 

There'll be no need for me again 
To eend a valentine. 


“An Uncaturrep Rose.” 


P.S.—On second thought, I wish to say 
I'd rather have a mule, 
As better property to hold, 
And easier far to rule. 


Because, in spite of all I’ve said, 
The truth shall now be given: 
The animal for which I seek 
Is one that can be driven. 


And so, kind sir, I'll take the mule, 
For drive that sure I can; 

But woe betide the luckless maid 
That tries to drive a man, 


< 
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A VALENTINE. 
Bird on the wing through the gray morning flying 
Chirping a matin song fearless and free, 
Over the meadows where shrill winds are sighing 
Carry to-day a love message for me. 


Sing her a song of the blithe summer weatlier, 
Fields daisy dappled, white blossoming trees, 

Soft skies where lovers might wander together, 
Hills that re-echo the meadow-lark’s giees, 


Sing at her casement where now the snow’s drifting 
Sing of the love that still throbs in my breast, 
Love ever true, never doubting or shifting, 
Sweetest because it is never confessed. 
Could I but fly to her, soon I'd be flying; 
Net through a proxy I'd carol love's Ee: 
Locked in my hall room in durance I'm lying, 
Because 1 was short on my board Saturday. 
E. D. P. 


| 
_ Wy ya 


“TALKIN’ "BOUT DIS YOUNG LADY BEIN' UR YO' MUTHER! IT’S YO GAL, YO’ SCOUN’L, EN 


yO’ KNOWS IT!’ 


“OH, YAS, HIT’S MY MOTHER; BUT DE LIKENESS WAS TOOKEN WHEN SHE WAS YOUNG- 
” 


ER'N ME. 
“DAT’S RIDICKLUS 
DON’ GIB YOSEF RIGHT AWAY.” 


I'D LIKE TO KNOW HOW YO’ MUTHER COULD BE YOUNGER'N YO’? 


SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT. 
(Continued from page 151.) 


“the' liple of Ireland. Resolutions were accord- 

‘ingly proposed by Lord Shelburne and by Charles 

James Fox to the English Parliament, Fox say- 
ing that. he “would meet Ireland on her own 
terms, and give her everything she wanted, in the 
way she berself seemed to wish for it.” The res- 
olutions passed-unanjmously, in the Commons, 


and were opposed in the Lords only by Lord , 


Loughborough. The Act of 6 George I. was 
promptly repealed; and soon afterward the roy- 
al assent was given to a repeal of the obnoxious 
provisions of Poynings’ Act. The Mutiny Act 
was limited to two years; the supreme judicial 
authority of the Irish House of Lords was ac- 
knowledged ; the Irish Judges were made inde- 
pendent of favor. 

These great constitutional reforms were gain- 
ed by the Irish patriots in a manner deserving of 
high admiration. Grattan frankly avowed his 
gratitude to the English government and nation, 
withstood the demand for a more formal renun- 
ciation of legislative power over Ireland, wished 
the Irish volunteers to be disbanded when the 
American war was over, and procured large votes 
of men and money for the land and sea services 
of Great Britain. The Irish Parliament rewarded 
his labors with a vote of £50,000, as he was poor 
and had left his profession to work for his coun- 
try. He thenceforth devoted himself to two grand 
objects—Catholic emancipation and Parliament- 
ary reform. 

Unhappily the Irish Parliament could not be 
reformed. It remained as corrupt and exclusive 
as before; and though Catholics were admitted 
to the franchise in 1793, and were relieved from 
professional and social disabilities, the abuses 
were unchecked. The disputes about the Re- 
gency Bill in 1788 caused Pitt's government to 
entertain the design of a Legislative Union. The 
French war, the attempts of foreign invasion, and 
the rebellion of 1798 forced on this object of 
British policy. It was effected by sheer bribery. 
During the last years of the Irish Parliament 
the city of Dublin flourished; it was adorned 
with fine buildings, one of which was the Parlia- 
ment House, now the Bank of Ireland. Our 
large engraving, copied from an old picture, rep- 
resents the interior of the Ivish House of Com- 
mons in a debate after 1790, with Curran speak- 
ing (No. 85 in the Key)—John Philpot Curran, 
of the Whig Club, an advocate only second to 


Henry Grattan in vehement eloquence. The 
Right Hon. Henry Grattan, M.P. for Dublin, in 


volunteer uniform, holding a scroll of paper in 
his left hand (149), is standing outside the bar, 
in the front of the picture, near the right-hand 
corner. He is listening to the whispered talk of 
Flood—the Riglit Hon. Henry Flood (148)—whom 
he distrusted and once denounced, in too strong 
language, as a venal, self-seeking politician. In 
the chair at the head of the table is the last 
Speaker of the House (1), the Right Hon. John 
Foster. The Opposition benches, to the left of 
the Speaker, but to the right in this picture, are 
thronged with members of the National party, 
some ‘of whom did not remain faithful to the 
end. We recognize Denis Daly (124), George 
Ponsonby (84), Charles Kendal Bushe (140), 
William Conyngham Plunket (128), Sir 
rence Parsons (144), Barry Yelverton (156), 
Sir Jonah Barrington (145), and Sir John Par- 
nell (146), great-grandfather of the present Mr. 
Parnell, among the most distinguished. On the 
left-hand side of the picture, to the Speaker's 
right, the front bench is occupied by the support- 
ers of government. One of the most remarkable 
is the lawyer in black, with a counsellor’s wig 
and long neck-bands (46), turning and raising his 
head while the gentleman sitting next him, with 
uplifted hand, bespeaks his attention, This law- 
yer is the Solicitor-General, Sir John Toler, Q.C., 
an active manager of the Union, afterward Lord 
Norbury. The Attorney-General, in similar cos- 
tume, sits beside him. No, 37, the second on the 
near end of the front bench, is a person who soon 
became even more important—the Hon. Robert 
Stewart, afterward Viscount Castlereagh, son of 
Lord Londonderry, and Chief Secretary at the 
time of the Union. Sitting next him (38) is the 
unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who joined 
in the rebellion of 1798, was shot by Major Sirr, 
while struggling to resist the police, and died in 
prison. On the back seats, to the left of the pic- 
ture, are several older members who had, twenty 
years before, vigorously demanded reforms of the 
Irish government. Sir Hercules Langrishe (19), 
the Right Hon. John Hely Hutchinson (17), and 
Mr. H. T. Foster (30) deserve to be remembered 
for services to their country. Lastly, we have to 
point out three notable peers, who are, of course, 
below the bar, at the left hand in the front of the 
picture. Lord Charlemont (164) is seated, ear- 
nestly looking at Grattan. The Right Rev. Fred- 
erick Augustus Hervey, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Derry and fourth Earl of Bristol, a commanding 
officer of the volunteers, appears in the dress of 
a layman, standing at the bar (165). John Fitz- 
gibbon, Earl of Clare (175), was the Lord Chan- 
cellor who carried the Union in 1800. This pic- 
ture was painted by Mr. H. Barraud and Mr. J. 
Hayter. 
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PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. | 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 
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SHAMEFUL ABUSE 


Hearep upon a Norep Ene@iisuman ror His 
Oren Honesty. 


Wm. Ep. Rosson, M.D., L.R.C.S.L, M.K.Q. 
C.P.L, late of the Royal Navy, of England, has 
got into professional trouble for writing the 
following open letter to the editor of the London 
Family Doctor : 


+-“*] believe it to be the duty of every physician 


to make known any means or remedy whereby 
sickness can be prevented, and it is for this 
purpose I write to give my experience both here 
and abroad. I ask the publication of the state- 
ment that people may be warned before it is too 
late, to say to them that there is at hand a means 
by which they may be restored to perfect health. 
It is well known to the medica! world, and, indeed, 
to the laity, that a certain disease is making a 
terrible havoc; that next to consumption it is the 
most fatal, and that when fully developed there 
is nothing to be done for the sufferer. 

“ Physicians and scientists have long been try- 
ing to throw light upon the cause, and, if pos- 
sible, find in nature a medicine for this fatal 
malady, They have shown, absolutely, that the 
blood-purifying organs of vital importance are 
the kidneys, and that when they once fail, the 
poison which they should take out of the blood 
is carried by the blood into every part of the 
body, developing disease. 

“In my hospital practice in England, India, and 
South America, and also while a surgeon in the 
Royal Navy of Great Britain, I gave a great deal 
of attention to the study of diseases of the kid- 
neys, and found that not only was the cure of 
chronic Bright’s Disease hopeless, but that kid- 
ney disease was remarkably prevalent; much 
more 80 than generally known, and was the cause 
of the majority of cases of sickness, and, further, 
that the medical profession has no remedy which 
exerts any absolute control over these orgaus 
in disease. 

“Some time ago when I had a case which re- 
sisted all regular treatment—which is very limit- 
ed—complicated with the passing of stones from 
the kidneys, much against my will I permitted 
my patient to use Warner’s Safe Cure, of which 
I had heard marvellous results. In his case the 
result was simply marvellous, as the attack 
was a severe one, and development very grave, 
for an analysis showed per cent. of albumen and 
granular tube casts. 

“The action of the medicine was singular and 
incomprehensible to me. I had never seen any- 
thing like it. The patient recovered promptly, 
and is to-day a well and healthy man. This 
stimulated my inquiry into the merits of the 
remedy, and, after analysis, I found it to be of 
purely vegetable character, harmless to take un- 
der ail circumstances. 

“Casting aside all professional prejudice, I 
gave it a thorough trial, as I was anxious that 
my patients should be restored to health, no 
matter by what medicine. I prescribed it in a 
great variety of cases, Acute, Chronic, Bright’s 
Disease, Congestion of the Kidneys, Catarrh of 
the Bladder, and in every instance did it speedily 
effect a cure. 

“For this reason I deem it my duty to give to 
the world this statement regarding the value of 
Warner's Safe Cure. I make this statement on 
facts I am prepared to produce and substantiate. 
I appeal to physicians of large practice, who 
know how common and deceptive diseases of the 
kidneys are, to lay aside professional prejudice, 
give their patients Warner’s Safe Cure, restore 
them to perfect health, earn their gratitude, and 
thus be true physicians. 

“T am satisfied that more than one half of the 
deaths which occur in England are caused, pri- 
marily, by impaired action of the kidneys, and 
the consequent retention in the blood of the 
poisonous kidney acid. Warner's Safe Cure 
causes the kidneys to expel this: poison, checks 
the escape of albumen, relieves the inflammation, 
and prevents illness from impaired and impov- 
erished blood. Having had more than seventeen 
years’ experience in my profession, I conscien- 
tiously and emphatically state that I have been 


| able to give more relief and effect more cures 





by the use of Warner’s Safe Cure than by all 
the other medicines ascertainable to the profes- 
sion, the majority of which, I am sorry to say, 
are very uncertain in their action.” 

“Tsn’t that a straightforward, manly letter ¥” 

“Indeed it is.” 

“Well, but do you know the author bas been 
dreadfully persecuted for writing it ?” 

“How so? What has he done to merit it?” 

“Done? He has spoken the truth ‘out of 
school’ and his fellow-physicians, who want the 
public to think they have a monopoly in curing 
diseases, are terribly angry with him for admitting 
professional inability to reach certain disorders. 

“That letter created a wonderful sensation 
among the titled classes and the public. This 
jarred the doctors terribly. The College of Sur- 
geons and Queen’s College, from which institu- 
tion he was graduated, asked for an explanation 
of his unprofessional conduct, and notified him 
that unless he made a retraction they would dis- 
cipline him. 

“The doctor replied that he allowed his patients 
to make use of Warner’s Safe Cure only after 
all the regular methods had failed, and when he 
was satistied that there was no possible hope for 
them. Upon their recovery, after having used 
Warner’s Safe Cure, he was so much surprised 
that he wrote the above letter to the Fumily 
Doctor. He regretted that the faculties found 
fault with his action in the matter, but he could 
not conscientiously retract the facts as written to 
the Fiunily Doctor. 

“The faculties of both colleges replied that 
unless he retracted they should cut him off, which 
would naturally debar him from again practising 


| his profession, and also prevent his securing 


another appointment in the Royal Navy!” 














The illustrious doctor’s dilemma is certainly an 
unpleasant one, emphasizing, as it does, both his 
own honesty, and the contemptible prejudice 
and bigotry of English medical men. The 
masses, however, having no sympathy with their 
nonsense, keep on using the remedy he so highly 
recommends and get well, while the rich and able 


depend upon the prejudiced doctors and die ! 


Tas. ‘Pearsall &Co’s 


Filo. Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 





unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FiroseLie. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 


Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 
N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
Fig eae ay EASTERN DYES’ are on ‘ad skein. 
Vo other is Genuine. Imitations abound. 


The Cosmopolitan 


A handsomer and more readable, low-price, illus- 
trated, family “Gla than this 


bute 2) CANT 
THE MONTHLIES 


was never published. Each is brimful of 
the brightest short stories and sketches, the most 
interesting travels and adventures and the liveliest 
brief articles on science, literature, history, political 
economy, etc., that money can procure. The ablest 
writers in America and Europe contribute to its 
pages. Itsillustrated articles and full-page engrav- 
ings are the finest published, « 


THEXOUNG FOLKS 


is a department of short stories, sketches, etc., 
etc., for the younger members of the family; while 


THEHOUSEHOLD 


is devoted to articles by competent writers on 
fashion, etiquette, cooking, the care of the house, 
a Race ement of children,etc. It is the only 
ne that never contains long 
‘tedious articles, and that can be 
renal from the first page to the last 
with unabated interest V4 everybody. 
The subscription price is $2.50 per year. with 
either the Shannon Letter aw ‘Bi I File or 
the Shannon Sheet-Music Binder (price 
$2.25 each) free to ever Subscriber, The 
former is indisp ble to al men, physi- 
cians, clergymen, lawyers, housekeepers and farm- 
ers. The latter is invaluable to all persons having 
sheet music. Read full description in previous issue. 


FEATURES FOR THE YEAR (887. 


Arrangements have been made for beautifully 
illustrated articles on Asia Minor, Japan, Mexico, 
Constantinople, the Palaces of France, Italy and 
Austria, the Lighthouse Service, California etc. 
As there is a great and growing interest in Russian 
literature, THe Cosmopo.itan will contain transla- 
tions from such writers as Count Tolstoi, Th. Dos- 
toivsky and M. Gogol. The stories from the French 
and German will be the finest written. Everybody 
will want to read **Signor Io, the most charm- 
ing and deliciously humorous story ever published. 
The scientific, literary and historical articles will be 
of great and permanent value. 


Send 20c for Sample Copy. Agents Wanted. 
SCHLICHT & FIELD CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSTANDS, 
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BLACKIN 





PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
-~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
* AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
__GEO. H. W H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. — 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Tll-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mavame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. McLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 





Now Noyes’ New No. 19 fs self-shut- 


complaint. Ask any dealer 
for them or send co L.W.NOYES, 
99 & 101 W. Monroe St. ,Uhicago. 


FAVORS. 


As large dealers and manufacturers of Novelties and 
Fanc y Goods, we possess superior facilities for secur- 
ing inexpensive articles suit table for Favors for the 
“German” and “card parties.” These, in addition to 
the regular Cotillion Favors imported from Paris and 
Dresden, enable us to show the largest assortment of 
low and medium priced goods in the United States, 
Catalogue sent on receipt of a ol Cc — 
solicited. OWEN, MOORE co., 
~~ Rey Maine. 


























(MONTHLY.) 

Single Copies, 60 cts. Yearly Subscription, $6.12. 

This journal is printed in Paris, and far surpasses 
any fashion paper ever seen in America. Its principal 
attractions are four handsome, beautifully and artistic- 
ally colored steel-plates. Besides these, it contains six- 
teen pages, ten of which are devoted to wood-cuts of 
the mostelaborate and fashionable designs to be worn 
in Paris, with articles of fashion, description of plates, 
and other interesting and useful matter. The whole 
is incased in a beautiful cover. 


REVUE DE LA MODE. 
(MONTHLY.) 





Single Copies, 35 cts. Yearly Subse ription, $: 
This is in many respects the most superior F 
Journal ‘in the world. It is print ted mon thly in six 
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civilized language 8, and has a circulation all over the 
world. It is the chef deuvre of one of the largest 
publishing houses in Paris. It is an authority in every 
respect on the subject of dress. wre it there is no 
appeal. Its English edition is the sole property ot this 
house. It contains from seventy to eighty uncolored 


cuts, a colored plate, also model sheet from which 
patterns of the illustrations may be traced with a 
wheel. For general use for dressmakers, milline 
or the family, it is without a ) competit r. 


Ss. T. TAY LOR’S 
ILLUSTRATED 


‘ 
Monruty Fasuion Report 
appears about the Twentieth of every month 
vance. It contains a large number of wood-cu 
resenting the leading styles in Ladies’ Toilet 
Bonnets, etc., that are to be worn in Paris d 
following months; besides this, an urticie on F 
prepared for us with the greatest care 
In Paris; and many hints and inform 
to the professional dressmaker 
vate lady who appreciates eleg 
of dress 

Single Copy, 6 ets. Yearly Subscription, 50 cts. 
POSTAGE FREE. 

For Sale by all Newsdealers and Booksellers. 

Ss. TI. TAYLOR, Publisher, 

930 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—iiinads 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins ov Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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GENUINE 


ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 


etter than home eee More onvenient an -s 

con mical. A Rich Dessert that is always rea 

luality of Every Can is Guarantee , 

No solder —— inside the can. No acid ever used in so 
If your groc er don’t keen it. write to ns 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolute sly the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Swperjluous Hair from 


Very 


ldering. 


Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR, 


You need not have gray hair, since the 
NH IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
produces EVERY COLOR and EVERY 





SHADE, to wit: 
No.1. Black. No.5, Light Chestnut 
* 2. Dark Brown * 6. Gold Blond. 


“ 


3. Med’m Bi 





own, 7. Drab or Blonde 
* 4. Chestnut. Cendree 

Tt is an IMMEDIATE, lasting. natural 
hair-coloring; odorless and £ ABSOLU TE LY HARM- 
LESS. NO LEAD IN IT. Leaves the bair clean, 
soft, and glossy. For the beard —whether gray or 
mottled —the REGENERATOR js unequalled, and 
will produce results never before attained. Turkish 

or Russian baths do not affect it All faded hai 
front-pieces, switches, wigs, &c., &c., restored to their 
original shade or made any color desired. Price, $1.00, 
$2.00, and $3.00 per box. Send small sumple of hair 


when ordering, or write for descriptive circular. 
Imperial Hair-Regenerator C ers ’ 
54 West 23d Street, N. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 












The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, 
is a most exquisite toilet prepara 
tion. It is the admiration of thou 
sands of lovely American women 
who owe the eauty to its con- 
stant use. It will add brillianey to 
a maiden’s charms, and make the 
complexion as soft, transparent, 
and pure as an infant's. To the 
fair sex who pride themselves on 
having the most delicate skins, this 
toilet powder is becoming distin- 
guished, and is found among other 

fashionable nil. ~ ar upon the toilet tables of the 
élite. The Lablache Face Powder is for sale by all drng- 
gists, or will be mailed to 4 address on receipt of a 50- 
cent postal note. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 


ers, and sole proprie tors, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass, 
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THE IRISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, A. D. 1790, COLLEGE GREEN, Bip 
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Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The piety | < coms Spices and Mustard co —¥ 


in their perfect Y, great STRENG 

and a ULL wi sa of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you lor trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mnstard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 











THEY FIT AT ONCE, ad 

the form of the wearer and yield wit 
movement so that it is phe to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations see that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR + a RANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry goods deal 


CHICAGO —— CO., 


Chicago, Til., and New York City. 








Poudre Velontine and Fountain of Beauty 


Produces a magnificent transparent nine. It 
removes all blemishes at once. MEESSALINA 


accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporiums keep a full line. Sam- 


ples and Capitoles Book, “ How to Become Beautiful,” 
sent gratis to any address. Wholégale and Retail, at 
A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED: 
THE 





CORSET. 


A new invention. Has no 





ordinary eos —s 
Is easily adjusted to the Taree, and can be 
loosened or tightened without removal from the person. 
Conforms itself readily to large hips and busts; is re 
cor-mended by physicians. Price in Satteen $1.50 each, 
Coutil, $2.00. Agents wanted to canvass, to whom liberal 
discount will be made. ADDRESS 

E. 8. SMITH. BIRMINGHAM, Corn. 


better fit 


each. 
where. 
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“Driskill ble KS ¢ 
SPRING NOVELTIES 


NOW OPEN. 
“Anderson's” Zephyrs, 
Printed Satteens, 
ald Cotton Dress Goods, 
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. Sdwoadevay A 19tb dt. | 








PARIS CLOVES. 


ee ed 


WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & C0, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY and STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





SCOTT'S 


grownotr® pence nein ROSES. 


illustrate: 


ROBERT St 


ere Nov. ities of beauty. ansics  R 
preter ee Seow ammeth rense 


FLOWERS 


Ltt a ee ui 
OTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Our ** Chanut”? Gloves, Imported directly from 
our Factory in Paris, are recommended for their high | 
degree of excellence, and Jadies will find it to thei: 


| advantage to try our own make, which is acknowl- | 





CUR 


edged to be superior in fit, elegance, and durability. 
All our Gloves are repaired free of charge. 
Price-list and Color Card sent on application. 

J. M. CHANUT & CIE., 

PARIS, 107 AVENUE D’ORLEANS. 
NEW YORK, COR. 5TH AVE. & 14TH ST. 
BOSTON, 3 TEMPLE PLACE. 
BALTIMORE, 16 NORTH CHARLES ST. 


ESTABLISHED i801. 








No composition yet 
discovered for the 


BEST we ever issued, 


ROSES 


Ss SEEDS Rs 


> FRUITo* ORNAMENTAL TREES. GRAPE VINES 


OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY LINE, without first writing 
for our Brice nnn rece a the jae 21 LARC eee erases 


New and 


700 
Cheleest O44 THE ‘STORRS & | & HARRISON. co. PAINESVILLE, ¢ oni 








is Offered and 
CATALOGUE No. 












all garden work. 
aur on of its kind ever issued. 
ducted from first order. 





Tere and beauty of 
ag! the Hair has met with 
such signal success as 





Barry's Trtoorarrovs. It is universally used through- 
out the world, and all speak in praise of its great | 


worth, It is very pleasant to use, and gives the Hair 
a pec culiarly rich gloss, entirely preve nting baldness, 


E. W. PECK & co., 
No, 927 Broadway 


(Bet. a: st and 22d Sts.), 
New York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 


the Feet or Unaerclothing. 








PEck’s ag IMPROVED SS a perform 


rfecth extere th the Heari 
aan of the —- m. Invisib! ble, and ane a 
always in PT ae All conversation an 
heard Se so Bend, for illustrated book 
als, FRE ¥, HISOOX, 863 3 Broadway, } N.Y. 








Sleeve Holder, OF 
For holding down sleeve while putting on outer een for ladies 
and children, Sample, by mail, 15 — Pair, 25 cw., prepaid, 
 _ Assnts wanted wanted every where. . Address K. Slayton, Bridgeport, Ce Ct 








“Patti” Sele Skirt Band 


Is what all need who desire a perfect- fitting dress. 


Novel, easily adjusted ; once having dresses fitted over it, will never 
be without it. 

For Measurement. — Pass tape line straight around the largest 
part of hips 

It enables ladies to wear below hips all pleats, gathers, yokes, bande, 
and everything pertaining to tops of garments pendent from the 
waist ; reducing the circumference of hips, LeNGTUENING waist, and 
allowing corsage to fit smoothly over corset without whalebone or 
other support. 

The ouly skirt band ever devised for hanging two or more skirts 
on one band. 

It gives a graceful, slender waist, and well-shaped figure. 

Can re-hang skirts with much less trouble than to put binding on 
new ones; and in new clothing is a great saving of material. 

Sent, postpaid, with paper pattern yoke, on receipt of $1.00. 
lin yokes with machine-made button holes on receipt of 25 cents 
Sold to dresemakers at reduced prices. 


Mus- 


Agents wanted every- 


For sale at all leading dry-goods houses in U. 8, 
and Europe. 


a fie A 4 THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


7 Mercer Street, New York City. 





PARKER'S 


New PATENT method of STAMPING. 
NO Paint, NO Powder, NO Daub. 


This method is COPYRIGHTED and can be obtained nine 


| PARKER'S embroidery 


100,ireas$1. 







STAM Y Ov THITS. 
50 em 60, 


Outfit Patter 7, rats DAL 


Instruction books, Smale &c., with every 
= — Pull description of all these and a 
ost of other thingsin Fancy Work in 


ees Och. a rRATED PRICE List, ne pages, SENT FREE. 


‘UTFITS are all 


world in Stamping 
sure to a tt this Journal. 





they profess to 
Patte 


oney returned if not satisfactory. 
rns, pian ng Outfits and all kinds 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass- 


that will Positively not Stain | 
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with testimoni- 
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161, which this year we send out in an illuminated cover. 
is replete with new engravings of the choicest flow 
obtained from us; and contains, bes ies, 2 beautiful colored plates, and very full instructions on 
Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and. we believe, is the most complete 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be de- 
Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. °° ® 










cribed in our - ie 
The Catalogue 
ers and vegetables, many of which can only be 


37 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 











Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
| Ladies’ Suits 


and l/nderwear. 


Laptges who are unable to examine our 
siock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
| and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T. aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y 


** STATEN ISLAND = 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY,N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 


by mail and vag wy alsu, called for and delivered 
| free within city limits, 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 

tified. The Form developed. 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 

“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonvry's Lapvy’s Boox. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


UIT WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
| removed. Complexions beau- 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 

__ Correspondence confi fidential. Mention this paper. 
























Made of natural CURLY to ladies r, 
teed “becoming” to 


who wear their hair parted, 
a hee | 


a. Duranem, tater tl Music 





Its causes, and a new and suc- 

EAFNESS <=" — by. one. at your own 
one who was deaf 

oted 


wont sie same 2, most of the n 
ialists without bona’ Cured himse’7 in three 
omeet and since then hundreds of others, Full 


m jars sent on lication. 
Parts. PAGE. Nov dl West Sist St., New York City. 
No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
in, as 
ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 
Take no other until you have tried it. 
You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed. 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 








“PARTED ) BANG” 














YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


the diagonal EL. rp hot Li cloth (which our yd 
ae Saaaiivdey the Satuet ven Y wit breakts 


returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not most 
PER ECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi ae is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mai paid, $1.85 and upwards, 


1, postage pre 
CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, I iLL. 
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Prices Lowest- STYLes BesT 
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SEND FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOGUE S 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS 


BROADWAY & |4% ST,N.Y. 


WHILBUR’S 











ate for family use. 
able - ‘Dys eptics 
" stampa 


BUR & BONS, Phiedelpita. 


Ro quires nobolling. | B... .. 


Sor nigren Of Buy of uour dealer, 
nO. 0. W 








Our booklet of samples bean- 


LOVELY tifal name cards free to all, 
CA R DS : Send 2 stamps for mail, Ele- 
| Kirche HOLUEY CARD CO. 
| Address yi 
FREE! g Meriden, Conn. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
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DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS? 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








CANCER See2- 


Aporrss 


| 
| DR. W. E. BROWN, 


A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 
fe Book wih comy complete in- 
enaiben mailed FREE. 


CANCE 


NORTH ADAMS, Mass, 
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